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General Electric’s Straight-line design appliances are 

created for smart, contemporary kitchens. 

Start your plan for tomorrow’s kitchen today with 

the G-E Combination Refrigerator-Freezer and the Automatic 
Range. Then, add the G-E Filter-Flo Washer and 

Automatic Dryer; and finally, the G-E Dishwasher. 

They're all excitingly designed to go together, in today’s — 
and tomorrow’s kitchen. Another reason why more Canadians 
choose General Electric appliances than any other make. 
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what's new 


Associate editor Dorothy Dew, with 


her son Simon, and Fluffy, 1 





\T CHATELAINI 

Next to a twenty-year-old son and a twelve-year-old cat, Dorothy 

Dew claims she likes traveling best. It was no surprise, then, when 
she joined the staff recently, that she timed her arrival so that 

she almost literally stepped from a transAtlantic plane into her 


new office and new job at Chatelaine 


A graduate of the University of Toronto, she spent three months in an 
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insurance firm, and then fled gratefully into a career in journalism 
where she has remained ever since. She writes a highly provocative 
column on the woman’s viewpoint in Marketing, a magazine for 
manufacturers and advertisers. For the past two years she has 

written a weekly food coiumn for the Toronto Globe and Mail. 
She loves interior decorating and clothes (although she claims she 

hates shopping for them). All of these pursuits equip her admirably 
for her new job as co-ordinator, catalyst and mentor for the food, 


decorating, fashion and beauty departments at Chatelaine 


Next to writing for and about women, she would like to write another 
play. (Her first one, which she directed and naturally took the 

lead in, was written at the age of eleven.) She reads widely but 
with discrimination, and she is a positive crank about misuse of the 
English language. She finds that one of the most interesting and 
surprising things about being a parent is how much your child 


teaches you about yourself 


Last year we ran a summer fiction bonus with the best-loved stories 
of famous Canadian writers. The feature proved so popular that 
we re repeating it again. Our authors are Mazo de la Roche, Gabrielle 


Roy and Ernest Buckler. Turn to page 60—and happy reading! 
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Today’s Ban rolls on some of the most effective ingredients 
yet discovered to stop odour and check perspiration! 


e The original roll-on—Canada’s preferred 
deodorant and anti-perspirant. 


e An effective formula to make you more confident. 
e An easier, neater, more exact application. 


e Protects you round-the-clock —keeps you fresh 
as a flower from shower to shower. 


e No waste, no drip, no stickiness—no harm to normal 
skins or delicate fabrics. 


Another aid to happier living from Bristol-Myers 
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For windows: 1 new concept of the Venetian blind, a one-in 
louver replaces the standard two-inch width. The new style gives b¢ 
light control plus an airy sheer effect at the windows. The w ide tape 
are replaced by delicate Terylene cords, and the louvers are tilted 

by dial control instead of pull cords. The Flexalum Sheer is available 
in light ivory and costs approximately $1.39 per square foot, 
custom-cut to size. (Incidentally, Chatelaine’s home planning editor, 
Barbara Reynolds, dreamed up the name Flexalum Sheer.) 


MORE THAN SKIN DEEP 


Germaine Monteil has a new skin-care product — Super-Moist 
Beauty Emulsion a new liquid diet for dry complexions. 

Highly concentrated with vitamins A and D, it contains other special 
ingredients which activate the skin cells bringing moisture to 


the surface of the skin. Two ounces $8 


Travelers and stay-at-homes will be equally happy about Murine eye 
lotion’s neat new container. Of yellow plastic, it has a self-contained 
dropper, is small enough to carry in purse, pocket or overnight bag 

yet contains enough lotion for one hundred and twenty applications. 
Five-dram standard size 65 cents. 


KITCHEN KIT 


A Swedish Handy Pantry puts all your canisters in one unit to be 


mounted on the wall or under cupboards. The clear heavy-gauge plastic 


salad 


containers are scoop-shaped for easy dispensing. Available from 


Hanover Kitchen, 2725 Yonge Street, Toronto. From $17 to $24. 





No more diving under dishes or hot water to release the drain! Now 
there is a kitchen sink with remote-control buttons to open and close 
the waste drain. It can be installed in any kitchen sink unit. 
Eas-(E)-DRAIN sinks by Kitchen Installations, Ltd., Ajax, Ont. 


what's new in the arts 


By EDNA MAY 





MORE CHARMION COULD CHARM 


Why we don't see blond statuesque Charmion King more often 

on TV is a mystery to me. I still remember her appearance in the TV 
production of The Family Reunion last spring, even though it was 4 
marred by poor camera work which kept her in almost constant 

shadow. Stratford, Ont., finally recognized her last year and put her 

in both Henry IV and A Winter's Tale. At Toronto’s Crest Theatre « 
she stars frequently. Now she’s turned te comedy, song and dance, 


co-starring with Jack Creley in After Hours the new revue produced 





a 
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by Bernard Rothman and now playing at Montreal’s Mountain 
Playhouse and scheduled to open August 11 for one week at the 
Avon Theatre in Stratford. In the past Miss King has turned down 
both film and stage work in the United States and Britain, to stay 


in Canada. Let’s hope she can continue to do so. 





Victor Di Bello George Little 


Charmion King 


ABOUT YOUNG CONDUCTORS 


World fame has already brought Canadian recognition to such 

artists as pianist Glenn Gould, violinist Betty-Jean Hagen and 
sopranos Lois Marshall and Maureen Forrester. Now some native-born 
conductors are getting a chance. Brilliant Victor Feldbrill has 

had one of the most successful seasons with the Winnipeg Symphony. 
Now the Hamilton Philharmonic has chosen twenty-six-year-old 
pianist-conductor Victor Di Bello to take over this fall. 


Music to the treetops is summer fare for youthful George Little, 
conductor of the Montreal Bach Choir. George, his wife Madeleine 
and children are all wrapped up in their dream come true — 

The Otter Lake Music Centre, a unique bilingual summer camp 
held from July 5 to August 2 in the Laurentians. Professionals and 
amateurs from two to eighty go to the camp. Besides a special program 
for children, there are courses for adults in everything from choral 


singing to recorder playing. 


\ND SOME BOOKS FOR MOTHER AND CHILD 


This summer leave room in your holiday budget for Life in the 
Clearings by Susanna Moodie, edited by Professor Robert L. 
McDougall of Carleton University (Macmillan, $5). This is the first 
Canadian edition of the companion piece to Roughing It In The 
Bush; the original was first published in England in 1853. Mrs. 
Moodie gossips her way through parties and picnics in early 
Canada, takes you into shops and churches to point up the values 

and prejudices of what she considers a classless society. A_ lively 
account with overtones more profound today than the lady dreamed 


of when she sat down to write over a hundred years ago. 


You can now surprise parents-to-be with one of the Baby Book 
series long popular in England and now available in Canada 

in twelve volumes, one for each month. Published by Arthur Barker, 
and distributed by McClelland’s, each sells at $1.75. Pages 

of names and their meanings plus lists of famous men and women 


born on the same day could inspire a new mother. END@ 
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“Do not regret growing old. 
it is a privilege denied to many.” 


Although old age has certain drawbacks, 
the unpleasant picture you may have of it 
is out of date. Today, many of our senior 
citizens—and there are more than one 
and one quarter million of them aged 65 
or older—enjoy travel, recreation, good 
health and many other satisfactions. 

To live usefully and happily after retire- 
ment, you should start planning—/ong be- 
fore your 65th birthday-—for your health, 
economic security and the active role you'd 
like to take in your community. 

To help you live to a healthy old age, be 
sure to have regular health examinations, 
eat sensibly, practice good health habits 
and develop interests for your leisure time. 

Regular medical check-ups can be your 
most important safeguard against the 
chronic or degenerative diseases which oc- 
cur most commonly in the middle and later 
years. Your periodic examinations may dis- 
close trouble while it can still be “nipped 
in the bud” —or its progress delayed. 


Plan your diet around a variety of foods. 


Meat, milk, eggs, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
fruits, bread and cereals—in suitable 
amounts—will help keep your body in good 
repair and your weight in check. Always 


avoid fad diets. 


Habits of exercise, sleep and recreation 
can make a big difference in how you feel. 
For instance, regular exercise is good for 
your muscles and your circulation. Your 
doctor can help you work out a plan for 
living that will conserve your physical and 
mental resources 


Chances for happiness are slim at any age 
unless your leisure is occupied with satisfy- 
ing activities. So, develop hobbies or take 
part in community affairs to stimulate your 
mind and keep you in touch with people 


of all ages 


Your chances of living to a ripe old age 
are good. That's why you should look 
ahead and plan wisely for the years to 
come. And as time slips by and “the future” 
becomes the present, you will find it is 
bright—because you have made it so. 








CHILLED CUCUMBER SOUP 
1 tablespoon butter 
I cucumber, peeled and diced 
3 tablespoons onion, chopped fine 





2 cups boiling water 
1 package LIPTON CHICKEN NOODLE SOUP 
1 tablespoon finely chopped dill pickle 
1 cup light cream 
', cup milk 
In hot butter in saucepan sauté cucumber and onion 
until onion is soft. Add water, Lipton Chicken Noodle 
Soup, dill; bring to boil and simmer covered for 20 
minutes. Force through sieve and whip with rotary 
beater. This is really a gourmet treat. You'll notice 
Lipton Chicken Noodle Soup forms the base one 
sniff tells you there’s rrue chicken here. The Lipton 
Chicken Noodle Soup is being fresh-cooked for the 
first time, too and as it cooks together with your 
other ingredients you get particularly delightful 
flavour a flavour you just couldn’t get if you used 
pre-cooked soup. Stir in cream and milk. Chill. 
Makes 4-6 serv ings 


2 pounds ground beef 


Serve up these delicious “hot ’n cool” treats...and without a charred 


Sizzling Hits fron Pa 


Soup served chug-a-lug from a mug puts a carnival 
air into any barbecue supper. Be sides, hot Soup 
stays hotter in mugs ...and cold soup can be 
easily stowed in a bucket of crushed ice! Means 


less washing up, too! 


BARBECUED HAMBURGERS 


2 teaspoon salt 

4, teaspoon pepper 
12 cup water 

1 package LIPTON ONION SOUP 


(Save out I teaspoon for luscious Onion Butter 
See Hot Frozen Green Bean recipe) 





Lightly mix together meat, seasonings, water and 
Lipton Onion Soup. Talk about sprightly onion 


taste! Lipton Onion Soup brings you the liveliness of 


real onion .. . SO, as your "burgers sizzle, so do your 
Lipton Onions. Divide meat and form loosely into 
8 thick patties. Cook over charcoal 


When do you start barbecuing ? A white ash on the 


coals answers that question! After about 30 min- 


utes of steady burning your charcoal will glow red 
hot and a little white ash will form. This is when 


you get the hot, even heat that barbecues best. 


HOT FROZEN GREEN BEANS 
(with luscious Onion Butter) 


2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon LIPTON ONION SOUP 


(Use teaspoon of Lipton Onion Soup saved 
from Barbecued Hamburger recipe) 


I package frozen green beans 





Frozen vegetables usually have a wonderful fresh 
flavour and their garnish must be equally fresh! 
lhat’s why we suggest our special Onion Butter. You 
simply mix butter and Lipton Onion Soup together. 
Then cut 12 x 12 inch square of heavy aluminum foil 

Unwrap package of frozen beans and place in 
centre of foil. Add Onion Butter. Close foil tightly 
tucking ends in to seal package. Place in hot barbecue, 
grill 45 to 60 minutes. As the beans cook, the de- 
licious, delicate Lipton Onions cook in their own 
butter and send their wonderful fresh-cooked flavour 
through the whole dish. 
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apology to anyone you'll be the most famous outdoor chef on the block! 
Kee (and a couple of cool asides!) 


To cope with quick flare-ups caused by fat dripping your eyes and you’re in an old-time country kitchen 
into the firebox, keep a bottle of water handy with a fragrant herb garden just outside the door. 
the kind with the sprinkler top like the ones used You see, Lipton Tomato Vegetable Soup is a skilful 
to sprinkle clothes. This way you can damp down blend of fresh vegetables and delightful herbs. No 
the fire without putting it out ...and keep your wonder it puts “‘come hither” taste in all your 
meat from being seared. vegetable jellies! Remove saucepan from heat and 
stir in jelly powder. Add vinegar and pepper. Allow 
TOMATO VEGETABLE RING to partially set, add vegetables and pour into jelly 
314 cups tomato juice ring mold. Chill until firm. 
1 package LIPTON TOMATO VEGETABLE 
SOUP 
2 packages lemon jelly powder peers We all love nourishing Lipton Soup 
1 tablespoon vinegar m oe ee 
l% teaspoon pepper with the wonderful home-cooked flavour ! 
4 cup finely chopped celery 
4 cup chopped cucumber Try all six delicious kinds ! 
1, cup cooked peas 
4 cup chopped green onion 





In a saucepan, boil tomato juice and Lipton Tomato Chicken Noodle 
Vegetable Soup for 10 minutes. And right here, just 
take an extra second to sniff that ‘simmering brew! 
Mmmm. mmmh .. . doesn’t it take you back? Shut Green Pea» NEW French Canadian Pea Soup 


Tomato Vegetable « Beef Noodle + Onion 
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Your Doctor knows 


—- WOMAN HAS MOMENTS, days even, when her 
_4 nerves are taut when she is easily irritated, inclined 
to quick ange not like her usual agreeable self 

If you follow the pattern, you may have upset days 
like this too. Days when you take extra cups of tea or coffee 
in an effort to calm yourself, soothe your troubled feelings. 
Many people, of course, drink tea and coffee without 
noticeable harmful effects. But many others can not. 

Ask your Doctor about this — and he will tell you tea and 
coffee contain stimulants, drugs, eaffein. So instead of 
putting you at ease, these beverages may aggravate your 
symptoms make you more nervous, irritable 

For your trying, down-in-the-mouth days, there is a hot 
beverage that can offer you a world of comfort. It is Instant 
Postum. Instant Postum is not like tea or coffee. Instant Postum 
contains absolutely no stimulants, drugs or caffein. It does 
have a delicious aroma and a comforting flavor. There’s no 
need, really, to drag through another month. Let Instant 
Postum help you. Get a jar. Drink it faithfully 
and see if you don’t feel more at ease, calmer... 
like your usual pleasant self. 


rad & Cisne 


eed 
There is no substitute for 


Instant POSTUM &@ 


A Produet of General Foods, Limited 
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Mai lave and OOd Pressure 


Some surprising findings come from a British investigation of 
the effect of family size on blood pressure. Because pregnancy 
sometimes provokes high blood pressure in women who develop 
toxemia (and, in some, the rise of blood pressure may persist), 
it might be expected that women with many children would tend 
to have higher pressures than those with no children. On the 
contrary, however, the study shows that the larger the family, 
the lower the pressure. Even more surprising is a South Wales 
survey, which shows the same influence of family size on blood 
pressure in men. Single men had higher pressures than married, 
and fathers of small families had higher pressures than fathers 
of large families. 


Protec ling habies from mouth infection 


Infant thrush may be eliminated from hospital nurseries by putting 
drops of Nystatin, an antibiotic, into the mouths of newborn 
babies. The announcement comes from physicians at Toronto's 
New Mount Sinai Hospital. In thrush, a common fungus infec- 
tion of the mouth or throat, white patches and ulcers form, and 
frequently fever and gastrointestinal inflammation also occur. 
Of 714 infants treated with the antibiotic, not one developed 
thrush while in the hospital and only three developed it within 
a week after going home. Of 728 infants not treated, eighteen 
got thrush in the hospital and thirteen developed it in the first 
week at home. 


Sleep treatment fi 
Prolonged, drug-induced sleep, lasting twenty to twenty-two hours 
a day, for fifteen to twenty days, helps at least some of the mentally 
ill. So reports a McGill University psychiatrist. During extended 
sleep, unconscious impulses previously bottled up may be released, 
fixations may be abandoned, and healthy reorganization of the 
personality may be able to proceed. In the latest study, four of 
twenty-three schizophrenic patients showed great improvement; 
twelve others, moderate improvement. Of fourteen manic-depres- 
sives, six showed great and four moderate improvement. Of twenty- 
nine neurotics, six were greatly and five moderately improved. 
Promising results were obtained, too, in some cases in which sleep 
treatment was combined with electroshock therapy and, in other 
cases, when light rather than heavy sleep was used along with 
psychotherapy. 


Within recent months a marked increase in the number of cases 
of scurvy in infancy has been reported by Toronto and Winnipeg 
physicians. The reasons seem to be a decline in breast feeding, 
the frequency with which orange juice is excluded from a baby’s 
diet because of its real or imagined association with colic and 
skin rash, and confusion about vitamin contents of vitamin con- 
centrates, some of which contain no vitamin C at all. Cases 














You're as young as your Capillaries... 
all 60,000 miles of them! 
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You have 60,000 miles of tiny blood vessels (capil- 
laries) in your body... enough to circle the globe 
2!. times! This network of capillaries does the vital 
job of feeding oxygen and nourishment to the body’s 


organs and tissues and carrying waste materials 
away. 

It’s little wonder doctors say: ‘“‘You’re only as 
young as your capillaries!” 


Your Capillaries are nourished by the Bio-FLAVONOIDS 


-eefound in the meat 


Teamed with Vitamin C, the Bio-flavonoids help 
keep capillary walls elastic...so that nourishment 
can pass quickly and easily to your body’s tissues... 
and waste is rapidly removed. Thus the Bio-flavo- 


of the fresh orange... 


noids help you feel young... help you retain normal 
resistance to infection. 

The Bio-flavonoids, found in the meat of the fresh 
orange, are largely strained out of frozen orange 
juice. That’s why you should always eat whole fresh 
oranges... and drink whole fresh orange juice. 





£at Whole Fresh 
Oranges — 


Orink Whole Fresh 
Orange Juice 


They're better for you! Always insist on Sunkist, the 
finest oranges grown. Look for the Sunkist Trade Mark 


on the skin of every orange. 


Accept nothing less. 


unkist 


Trade Mark Registered 
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Sunkist Oranges and Lemons—the finest from California and Arizona 
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@ A MACLEAN’S EXCLUSIVE 


John Diefenbaker displays his 
Sir John A. Macdonald collection 


Unknown by most, the Prime Minister has a passion 
for the letters, documents, and mementos of the Father 
of Confederation. Now for the first time, Peter ¢ 
Newman tells the story behind the PM’s collection and 
Ken Bell photographs the collector with his souvenirs 


IN THE SAME ISSUE: 


The tragedy of Canada’s lost art treasures by Fred Bodsworth 


Through public apathy and inability to meet inflated 
world prices, Canadian antiquity collectors have per- 
mitted U. S. and foreign art enthusiasts to walk off with 
irreplaceable examples of early Indian and Eskimo art. 


Canada House: your harried home away from home 


Our London branch doesn't mind telling visiting Cana 
dians what to tip a cabbie or how to get bailed out of 
jail, but when someone demands a room with bath or 
return fare home well, there’s a limit to what an 


embassy can do 


DON’T MISS THE DOMINION DAY ISSUE OF 


e MACLEAN'S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


ON SALE ACROSS CANADA JUNE 23 
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of scurvy also are being encountered in adults — bachelors, 
widowers, elderly people who resort almost entirely to canned 
foods. Now an experimental evaporated milk fortified with vitamin 
C has been found effective in treating infants with scurvy. De- 
veloped for trial at the request of a Winnipeg physician, the milk 
could be produced for almost the identical cost of present milk. 
“There should be no delay,” writes the physician in the Canadian 
Medical Association Journal, “in granting a marketing license for 
such a product.” When vitamin D was incorporated in evaporated 
milk, he notes, it was an important factor in eliminating rickets. 
Adding C could be as effective in eliminating scurvy. 


Ney id fa len cron 
ey ald Or de@€presst 


Some mentally depressed people may be helped by a newer thyroid 
hormone, liothyronine. At a British hospital, seventeen of twenty- 
four patients could be discharged after treatment, and most of 
the remainder improved to some extent. The hormone may help 
in some cases by correcting insufficient thyroid functioning and 
overcoming a lowered metabolism with which depression may 
be associated. But it is also probable, doctors at the hospital 
believe, that the drug may sometimes have a beneficial effect 
even when thyroid functioning is normal. 


Pat cy §y Himes Uy wt dang S12) 


In rheumatoid arthritis, painless swelling of tendons about the 
wrist or ankle may be a sign of a potentially crippling problem — 
rheumatoid tenosynovitis yet it is one which may be halted by 
early medical care. When the swelling is less than an inch wide, 
a removable plaster splint to keep the tendon relaxed can be 
worn at night, heat can be applied for half an hour daily, and 
fingers and wrist can be exercised to improve circulation. In a 
study with sixty-five patients so treated, thirty had complete relief; 
another ten improved. In some others with swellings less than an 
inch wide, injections of Hydrocortisone have been effective. In 
more advanced cases, with larger swellings, surgical removal of 


the masses has eliminated disability. 


Ven peration fe for 

The foot-drop deformity, which occurs in many cerebral-palsied 
children and makes it necessary for them to walk on the toes 
without touching the heel to the ground, has been overcome by 
an operation on the large muscle of the calf of the leg. For de- 
cades, the standard operation has been to cut the Archilles tendon, 
which attaches the calf muscle to the bone, but the results have 
been disappointing. Now the calf-muscle operation, first sug- 
gested by a Swedish surgeon, has been used in one hundred and 
ten children by a United States surgical team. Only five failures 
have been recorded. The earlier the age that surgery is under- 
taken, the better the results. The best age appears to be about 
three years. The average youngster can be discharged from the 
hospital three days after operation. 


F ’ 
/ eatinent for bone and Joint infections 


Even when usual treatment fails to help stubborn bone and joint 
infections, plasmin often can bring about rapid and complete 
healing. An enzyme obtained from blood plasma, it was tried in 
three hundred patients. Plasmin hastened healing in eighty per- 
cent and helped decrease infection in the others. END @ 














Ra od Leo 


SALMON SALMOK 
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Have a summer to remember 


Catching frous 21 dusk with 2 hunk of red 
flanaci, taking pictures af dawn when the 
shadows are wost mein This is the 
summer to make memories. things youll 
remember doing when you're old and grey 
and ful of sicep 


The du tag-along ¢£ probably thinks 
thes cnjoying life. but the vital, alive 
bouncing giri who lives every second as a 
comes along attracts boys (and girls) like 
bears to 2 honcy-pot. She's the one who 
plans the swimming party at the crack of 
dawn, the climb to the fire tower on an all- 
day hike, the trek through the museum. She 
lskes doing thing 

The thing about summer, whether you're 
Maying in lown OF Working wmewhere else, 
is that friendships are formed quickly. If 
you take'a long time to thaw the winter ice, 
the sumrtrier will be half over before you can 
start enjoying it. And people haven't the time 
to bother with you if you act cold and 
standoff is} 

Not that you have to throw yourself af 
people, or force friendships but smiles 
and a ready willingness to do things will 
start the magkx working 

If you think you haven't the nerve to 
break your shell, give yourself a couple of 
shock treatments in advance. Get a mad 
hairdo it will grow out by fall if it's a 
mistake. Wear a color or stripes or splashes 
you've never dared to don. Buy something 
that makes you feel dashing. Say, “Hi,” to 
some gorgeous popular hunk of man you've 
deen scared to death of till now 

Be sure it’s all in character —and that 
you're just jetting you go. You don't have 
to be a frantic go-go-go party girl (that will 


scare the boys faster than it will attract 
them). Just let go. Be gay. Have a whale of 
a good wacky summer doing things. 
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That ‘model home’ look with 
Dominion Linoleum 


The wall-to-wall flooring that fits all budgets! 


Its smooth finish won’t show scratches, sheds burns, wears as long as you want it! 


When it comes time to clean this floor, “Mummy” can stop 
running. A blob of paste, crushed chalk, a sticky crayon 
a bit of a wipe with a damp cloth and they’re gone. 
Scratching? This Marboleum—like all Dominion Linoleum 
resists it marvellously. But if scratches do appear (and 
with toys...you know!) the pattern makes them prac- 
tically invisible. Scorch marks can be completely removed 
with steelwool and varsol. Price? Surprisingly reasonable 
even more so when you install Dominion Linoleum your- 
self. And it takes wear like a teddy bear, so replacement 


Marboleum by-the-yard M-85 on floor and desk top with 





, vsm@ar 


| 
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all inlaid 


Look for the name on the back-of the product. 


MARBOLEUM « DOMINION JASPE 
HANDICRAFT + BATTLESHIP 
made only in Canada ...sold by 
style-setting Canadian retailers 


set 





costs are nil. It’s a quality product, manufactured by a 
company with nearly a century of experience. 

And, with all its wonderful practicality, Dominion Linoleum 
also displays an unmatched ability to spark decorating 
schemes that are delightfully different — something straight 
out of a ‘model home’. Look below for a beautiful example. 
For further inspiration—other room scenes, free illustrated 
guides on linoleum colour selection, installation and main- 
tenance— write: Home Planning Dept., Dominion Oilcloth 
& Linoleum Co. Ltd., 2200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 


n circles of Battleship Ivory, Orange, Green, Yellow, Blue 





DOMINION LINOLEUM 


Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Limited « Makers of Dominion Linoleum, Dominion Vinyl Tile and Associated Products 





















RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


Where do we 


*& Arthritis, which has plagued man- 
kind since the beginning of history, 
today disables 165,000 Canadians 

men, women, and children—either 
partially or totally The most seri 
ous and most crippling form of the 
disease, rheumatoid arthritis, affects 
three times aS many women as men 
Eighty percent of the victims are be 
tween twenty and fifty when the dis- 


ease strikes; most are under forty. 


What are the symptoms 

of rheumatoid arthritis? 
Increasing fatigue, stiffness, swell- 

ing and pain in the joints are the first 

definite symptoms, and may be felt 

over a period of months or even 


years as the disease develops 


Can rheumatoid arthritis 
be inherited? 

You are more likely to get arthri- 
tis if your parents have it—but it 
is the tendency to the disease that 
you inherit rather than the disease 


itself 


If a woman has this tendency, 
how likely is she to develop the 
disease? 


Most authorities fee that some 
“trigger factor” must be present be- 
fore the tendency becomes a defi- 
nite disease. This trigger may be a 
virus infection. or it may be some 
other kind of physical strain—or per 
Fatigue, 


haps an emotional one 


worry, exposure to dampness and 
cold, or chronic infection often pre- 


cede the onset of the disease. 


What causes rheumatoid 
arthritis? 

The cause remains unknown, but 
most doctors think that it may be a 


combination of factors. Some doctors 


stand now? 


We report on the latest research into this mysterious 


disease which disables three times as many women as men 


By JOAN MORRIS 


are working on the theory that rheu 
matic disease may be caused by some 
special type of allergy or extreme 
sensitivity to certain conditions. Diet 
is not believed to have any influence. 

Those whose daily lives involve 
heavy physical toil or emotional 
Strain tend to be particularly suscep- 
tible to arthritis and the other rheu- 


matic diseases 


How important are personality 
factors in the development 
of rheumatoid arthritis? 

Doctors have found that there is a 
remarkable similarity in the personal- 
ity makeup of rheumatoid - arthritic 
patients—they tend to be people with 
strong feelings of inadequacy coupled 
with an ever-present desire to do the 


“right thing.” 


What progress has been made 
toward a cure for 
rheumatoid arthritis? 

So far there is no cure. The dis- 
ease has natural flare-ups, alternating 
with natural periods of improvement, 
and frequently these periods of im- 
provement are hailed as cures: but 
no drug has yet been shown to get 
at the basic cause. Most of the drugs 
used will ease the symptoms, but 
unless they are continued the disease, 


and the symptoms, flare up again. 


What treatment has 
been found most effective? 

The basic treatment is rest, physio- 
therapy and simple medication (e.g. 
aspirin), the amount and kind of each 


being decided by the patient's doctor. 


What do doctors think 
of cortisone now? 
Long-term studies have shown that 


active rheumatoi! arthritis can be 


neither kept suppressed nor prevent 
ed from progress with Cortisone, hail 


ed as a cure in 1948 


Are there any newer drugs 
that offer more hope? 

One of the newest, chloroquine, 
seems to offer hope that a drug will 
be found that gets at the cause, not 
just the symptoms, of arthritis. Six 
to twelve months are needed before 
it reduces swelling of the joints, but 
it also reduces the general inflamma 
tion of the body. It has fewer side 
effects, is cheaper than Cortisone. Hy- 
drocortisone gives some patients much 
relief when it is injected directly into 
a badly inflamed joint, but its effect 
is not lasting and repeated injections 
are necessary Phenylbutazone, an 
other of the newer drugs, will also 
suppress 


pain but, like Cortisone (and the syn 


inflammation and_ relieve 
thetic forms of Cortisone, prednisone 
and prednisolone), it has unpleasant 
effects and is usually only advised for 
patients who do not respond well to 


other forms of treatment 


What help is available in 
Canada for the arthritic patient? 
The Canadian Arthritis and Rheu 
matism Society, at 900 Yonge Street, 
Toronto,: has assisted nearly thirty 
Canadian hospitals to establish arth 
ritis clinics where eligible low-income 
patients can receive modern treat- 
ment. For patients who cannot be 
hospitalized, or who are too severely 
afflicted to travel to a hospital as 
regular outpatients, the society has 
seventy mobile units operating in 
more than one hundred Canadian 
communities, which provide physio- 
therapy in the home at the request 


END@ 


of the patient's own doctor 
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MATINEE SETS A NEW HIGH STANDARD 
IN SMOKING SATISFACTION 
with its new improved filter 

and extra fine tobaccos 


MATINEE is specially made 


to provide Canada’s filter 


smokers with the kind of 


MILDNEss they want, the kind 
of TASTE they are looking for. 
And Matinée’s new, improved 
filter relays to you all this 
satisfying taste and smooth, 


delightful mildness. 


Y kw 


Malin 











FRANKLY FEMININE... AND FABULOUS 






FABULOUS — just the word for Neet. For the way it 
smoothes on like the finest of creams. The feminine way 
it makes hair disappear — as no scratchy razor can. 
Leaves skin soft, silken, with never a trace of stiff 
after-bristle. Fabulous, too, for its gentleness — 
follow directions and you'll find it safe for even the 
most delicate complexion. It’s at your favourite drug 
and cosmetic counters. Make gentle pink Neet 


a regular part of your beauty care ~ 
for face and, of course, legs, — 


arms and underarms. 
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ARE “LADIES” OBSOLETE? 


THE WORD LADY has a curious and immediate effect on women. 
They sit up straighter, cross their legs at the calves, adjust their 
hems and lower their voices. Our mothers all hoped that we would 
be ladies, but we have a guilty feeling that we have fallen short 
of the goal. 

The word projects a mental picture of a graceful figure in 
flowing chiffon arranging flowers in a silver basket, or pouring 
tea at a flawlessly appointed table. It somehow doesn’t seem to 
apply to someone mopping up a muddy floor, or rinsing out 
diapers, or transporting a boisterous carload of Cubs to a meeting. 

To be a lady seems to require quantities of leisure time (which 
most of us haven't got) and other people to do the dirty work. 
Actually, the word lady is a fine, noble word, but it has been 
devalued through overuse, and because too many people have 
confused being a lady with crooking little fingers over teacups 
and being careful to round vowels and sound all g’s. 

Originally a lady was leader by birth and position. She directed 
the charity in her community, brought comfort to the sick. Often 
she started the school. The word implied real responsibility. Too 
often today, it is used as a mental shackle. Many women excuse 
themselves from active participation in community affairs, from 
holding firm opinions, and from even thinking seriously in some 
cases, by saying it isn’t “nice” or “ladylike.” 

A lady is not an eternally sweet, placidly smiling creature 
who never gets angry about anything because she never cares 
passionately enough about any issue. A lady is not a romantic, 
Dresdenlike figure with no faults and no vitality simply because 
she has no personality. 

It’s time we restored the excellent word, lady, to its rightful 
meaning. It is not a synonym for pretty airs and graces. A lady 
is not a creation of fashion, but of character. She has dignity 
and respect for herself and, more important, recognition of the 
dignity of other people. She speaks with authority and she has 
her facts straight, because she doesn’t expect special considera- 
tion because of her sex. But she is gentle because she knows 
her greatest strength lies in being what she is—a woman. If one 
quality is particularly evident in her personality, it is serenity. 
She enjoys being a woman, but she doesn’t confuse being a 
woman with being arch or coy, or falsely modest. Ladies are 
no longer born. A lady is a title of distinction for women who 
earn it. 

This is a lady, twentieth-century style. If the word can’t 
encompass all of these qualities, if it is a hampering influence 
on us, then it is time sadly but resolutely to lay it away among 
the pressed flowers and faded velvet of another age, and be 
content and proud to be simply—women. 
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New Nylon dreft 


WASHES 
DISCOLOURED 
NYLON 
WHITE AGAIN 


KEEPS NEW 
NYLON WHITE 
FOREVER 


Here’s the washing product you've always 
wanted! Procter & Gamble’s new Nylon 
Dreft finally solves your long-standing nylon 


problem. Washes your greyed or yellowed 


nylon garments white again! Keeps your 


new nylon as white as the day you bought it! 


Prove It Yourselfi Try Nylon Dreft on one 
of your discoloured nylon slips. See Nylon 
Dreft gently restore it 
to its original whiteness 
in just a few washings. 
Only Nylon Dreft can 
do it--for it alone has 
the exclusive nylon 
brightener to solve your 


nylon problem. 








So safe for Colours! Delicate pastels or brilliant 
hues—Nylon Dreft is safe for all, leaves them 
looking their loveliest. 


Better for Woollens! Preferred for cool water 
washing. Billows into suds faster than special cold 
water soaps. Never shrinks sweaters—always leaves 
them cuddly soft. 


NEW @ NYi.ON 


reft 


Better for Nylon, Cotton, Wool 


than any other washing product 
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“Tf I was rich 





I'd buy some clothes 
and stock up 
on food, and if I was 


tall I'd buy a car.” 





' do our children 
think about? 


Chatelaine sent a psychologist and a writer in search 
of answers. Some are amusing, some are 


profound—and some reflect an alarming 


degree of complacency and lack of curiosity. This report 


poses some disturbing questions for every parent 


by DOROTHY SANGSTER 


“THE NINE-YEAR-OLD is a relatively well- 
organized young person who is taking a 
measure of himself and can take a meas- 
ure of you . . . He shows considerable 
ability in social criticism and self-criticism 
.. . He likes to plan in advance and see 
ahead. . .” 

Fifteen years ago young parents were 
reading these words in a volume called 
The Child From Five to Ten, by an 
eminent American psychologist named 
Dr. Arnold Gesell. Dr. Gesell’s book was 





I'd like a house with and probably still is — the Bible of 
pearl floors and a stable, child-rearing to millions of mothers and 
all lined in leopard, fathers to whom a child’s development 






and twelve kitchens.” and a child’s Continued on next page 
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WHAT 


DO 


ot 


RK 


HILDREN THINK 


ABOUT? continued 





“I'd like to go to Hollywood 





“I like the way I am.” 













so | could meet my hero Zorro.’ 


“I'd be unhappiest if they took away all 
my friends and left me walking 


around on the earth all by myself.” 





“God is like the trees 
around us, and the sun and clouds 


and moon and Stars.” 





“I'd like to stay home from school, 


and go swimming and fishing . . . and 


tomorrow is my music lesson 


and I'd like to miss it.” 








Continued from previous page — thoughts 
are the most mysterious things in the 
world. 

What do think? Is a_nine- 


year-old really as well organized as Dr 


children 


Gesell thinks he is? What does an average 
Canadian youngster, for instance, think 
about the fast-changing, confusing world 
that we adults are grappling with? What 
does he think of his parents? What are 
his values? What 


can he be helped? 


are his needs, and how 


To find out, CHATELAINE recently pro- 
vided me with a trained psychologist and 
sent us into a typical middle-class sub- 
urban school to conduct a_ three-day 
survey of Grade 4 pupils. In this report 
on our findings I have avoided the use 
of actual names. The photographs that 
appear on these pages are used for illus- 
trative purposes only 


have 


the children shown 

with the 
question, nor with the quotations that 
accompany their pictures. 


no connection school in 


Chatelaine 
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“I wish he'd stop tattling to my mother 


that I’ve been fighting again!” 


“My best friend would wear a checked shirt and grey 
jeans and he'd have yellow hair, and his name 


would be Joey.” . . . “She wouldn't boss or fight or 


argue or run off if she didn’t get her own way.” 
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So far as I’m concerned, the results 
of our investigation are astounding. Youth 
is supposed to be a time of rebellion and 


curiosity, but the nine-year-olds I met 
were more complacent than most grown- 
ups. Taken as a group, they were un- 
adventurous, uninquiring, and completely 
happy with the status quo. Gesell may 
call it “well organized” but I call it dis- 
turbing. 

Their values, to begin with, were adult 
values. Asked what they'd choose if an 
all-powerful genie provided them with all 
the money in the world, ninety percent of 
them specified cars, clothes, or houses 
(“ranch-style, with a patio,” “split-level 
with a swimming pool,” or as one pony- 
tailed pet described her dream house, 
“one where you can rent the down- 
stairs!”). 

Asked to describe the kind of friend 
they'd value most, we got such replies 
as, “One who is polite and well-manner- 
ed”; “One who is kind to the poor”; and, 
































“One who is always well dressed.” 

When I was nine I yearned for beauty 
and brains and charm. If a genie had 
offered me curly hair and a magic cream 
to erase the freckles on my nose, | would 
have sold him my soul. But when these 
youngsters were asked what they'd like 
changed about themselves, most of them 
said, “Nothing—lI like myself just as | 
am.” 

As a group, they were strangely lack- 
ing in curiosity and the spirit of adven- 
ture. Asked which country in the whole 
world they'd most like to visit, several 
of them expressed no desire to go any 
place. “I’ve never thought about it,” one 
little girl explained. Pressed for an an- 
swer, half of the whole class chose to 
visit the British Isles, the United States, 
or some other part of Canada, “because 
they speak the same language we do.” 

Their reasons for turning down other 
countries struck me as sad, and poten- 
tially dangerous. A pretty blond child 





with a fairly high IQ told us she wouldn't 
want to visit Egypt “because it says in 
the Bible they lash you on the desert 
there.” A tow-haired boy would shun 
Japan “because they are cruel and beat 
up Americans.” A bright youngster in a 
starched blouse and tunic was afraid to 
set foot in India “because they might 
have germs on them.” 

For the reassurance of parents, it 
should be stated right here that my feel- 
ings and the findings of my psychologist 
friend (whom we'll call Mrs. B.) turned 
out to be widely divergent. What I shud- 
dered at, she accepted as more or less 
normal. Where I was downcast, she was 
hopeful, even optimistic. She reported 
at the end of her survey, “These children 
revealed that they knew what they'd do 
with money. They showed a marked in- 
terest in foreign countries and indicated 
in what areas their ideas could be broad- 
ened. Given the opportunity, they would 
be ‘doers’ rather than ‘watchers, They 
were encouraging in their feelings toward 
themselves, their friends, their families 
and the world around them.” 

Is she right? Am I right? Are both of 
us partially right? 

Let’s go back a couple of months and 
take a longer look at our experiment, to 
the bright day in late winter when Mrs 
B. and | drove out of the city and into 
the suburbs to commence our survey 

The school we had chosen was a one- 
story, modern building set square in 
the middle of a flat field and surrounded 
by five- and six-room bungalows in 
the fourteen-thousand- to seventeen-thou- 
sand-dollar price range. The district is 
fairly new and predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon Protestant, made up of working- 
class people with a thin sprinkling of 
business and professional men. A_ few 
New Canadians have moved into the dis- 
trict, but not many—of the forty children 
we interviewed only two were born out- 
side Canada. The standard of living is 
moderately high, most families owning 
TV sets and early-model cars. Several little 
girls mentioned taking dancing lessons, 
and quite a few boys told us they belong- 
ed to Cubs or the local YMCA. 

After a very co-operative principal had 
made us comfortable in a small private 
room and tacked a “Keep Out—Testing” 
sign on our door, Mrs. B. showed me the 
list of questions she had prepared 

“A straight question does not neces- 
sarily elicit a straight answer,” she told 
me. “To catch a child’s interest, a ques- 
tion has to be related to his world and 
to seem meaningful.” 

She had, therefore, set up her questions 


in story form. Continued on page 48 
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@ Most people I know, even those who like to 
think of themselves as mature and well inform- 
ed, react to the word Doukhobor with furtive 
schoolgirlish giggles. They dismiss all “Douks” 
holus-bolus as being primitive fanatics who 
hurl homemade bombs, burn each other's barns 
and above all and before everybody, take their 
clothes ofl 

My reaction to the word is much more com- 
plicated. I was born a Doukhobor in a little 
settlement of the sect at Kamsack, in eastern 
Saskatchewan. Ever since | can remember my 
ancestry has been a bewildering source of h 
feelings and personal shame. 

Even to me this sounds like a foolish 
tude but the reason for it is not difficult to e» 
plain. While I was still very young, my family 
lived for several years in a Manitoba com- 
munity where there were no other Slavs, let 
alone Doukhobors. The sure truth that, as a 
Doukhobor, I was peculiar and somehow sub- 
human was ground into my receptive six-year- 
old brain by the taunts of children who 
wouldn’t play with me and screamed, “Go pick 


your nose you spooky Douky 
I can’t help feeling angry 


After I was orphaned in my teens and 
forcibly removed by Children’s Aid officials 
from the home of an uncle who was trying to 
keep me from going to school, | refused to 
mention my background to anybody. | was 
married seven years before I could bring my- 
self to tell my husband that I wasn’t just of 
Russian origin, but a former Doukhobor. The 
fact that he was amazed at my attitude made 
me feel a little better. 

Now, at thirty-five, I've been living a com- 


fortable ordinary existence for more than a 
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decade in a suburb of Edmonton as the wife 
of a druggist. Yet I still can't talk about my 
Doukhobor ancestry, even to close friends 

I have tried to get my people and my own 
childhood into perspective by reading histories 
of Doukhoborism and newspaper analyses 
the problems members of the sect face 
ada in the 1950s. Armed with this rea 
background, I can't help but feel angry 
the Sons of Freedom in | ish Columbia, 
ctually represent less than one tenth of 
Doukhobors living but whose ir- 
rational actions embarrassment 
to us all. | feel even angrier with non-Douk- 
hobors who make no attempt to understand the 
difference between Freedomites and ordinary 
Doukhobors. They can’t seem to think of us 


" 


as having any lite or dignity beyond the stereo- 


typed picture of pathetic shivering objects, who 
parade in sheepish confusion, naked and 
clutching their underwear 

My story isn't a particularly unusual one 
But I'd like to tell it in the hope that it might 
influence a few more Canadians to understand 
that most Doukhobors are, after 
human beings 


In a sense my own strong distaste 


sect’s way of life was inborn. My father 


come to Canada in 1899 as a child of six with 
the eight thousand original Doukhobor immi- 
grants who were fleeing persecution in Russia 
His family, the Troikoffs, settled in the first 
Doukhobor homesteading community in Sas- 
katchewan. About ten years later there was a 
big split in the group, and a radical faction, 
who resented the gradual “Canadianizing 
process most of the settlers were undergoing 
moved on to British Columbia. Some of these 
radicals and their descendants form the present 
fanatic Sons of Freedom sect 


My father’s family was among them, but 
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after a few years of living in B. C., he decided 
he wanted to get away from the sect entirely 
Since he died while I was still a child, | have 
no way of Knowing what led him to this feeling 
or what pressures were put on him by his 
family. The only thing | do know is that at 
twenty-five, with a four-year-old son, Meeshka 
(Mike), and a firmly devout Doukhobor wife, 
he got a job as a section hand on the railway 
and moved his family to the Saskatchewan 
community of Kamsack. There, the Douk- 
hobors, although still orthodox practitioners of 
their religion, were rapidly slipping into Cana- 


dian ways 


No organized church for us 


to 


My second brother Pyetka (Peter) and I were 
both born in Kamsack, six years apart. We 
didnt leave the town until I was six and hi 
was twelve. My memories of our bf 
hazy but happy. The community was quiet and 
very ‘poor. The people were industrious, puri- 
tanical and devout. In fact they lived very 
much as the Amish or Hutterites do, most of 
them working on their own farms or for the 
railway 

There were a school, a few stores, a clutch 
of small, frame shacklike houses and a scat- 
tering of Doukhobor farms nearby. Since one 
of the basic beliefs of the Doukhobor religion 
is that the individual has a direct responsibility 
to God, there is no organized church or no 
single person recognized as priest in any 
Doukhobor community. But in Kamsack, as in 
other villages of the sect, an unadorned frame 
community hall, where people got together to 
take turns preaching, and to recount tales from 
Doukhobor history and sing hymns, was a 


church substitute. Continued on page 
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JACK KARR looks back over 


the many royal functions he has 











covered during a lengthy 
newspaper career, offers his 
blessings to all as Elizabeth and 
Philip make their way across Canada, 


pulls up an easy chair and says respectfully 


“Pil sit out this royal tour, 


thank you” 


SO FAR AS I KNOW, Elizabeth Alexandra Mary of Windsor is bliss- 
fully and sublimely unaware of my existence. But the fact remains 
that since the autumn of 1947 her life and public activities have 
crisscrossed my own with periodic persistence 

From various press-box eyries I have seen her married and 
have seen her crowned, have stood in the cheerless cold at 
Windsor Castle while she, a pale figure veiled in black, passed 
by to see her father laid to rest in the Tomb of Kings in the 
Royal Chapel. I have speculated on whether she did or did not 
go swimming in the blue Caribbean off Jamaica on a _ torrid 
November day, have watched her receive debutantes in a gilded 
chamber in Buckingham Palace, have accompanied her on rounds 
of hospital wards, and have seen more bouquets and keys to the 
city pressed into her hand than there are baubles on a Christmas 
tree 

Twice we have actually met and have shaken hands. I have 
bowed and have said, “Your Majesty.” The Queen has replied, 
“How do you do.” I never seem to have been around on those 
expansive occasions when Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
chat casually with the press and pass along conversational nug- 


gets which, through the liberal use of quotation marks and well- 


padded bridging narrative, always look far more impressive and 
informal than the context actually warrants. 

Those two meetings—at functions in Ottawa and London, 
England, at which Her Majesty could not have been conscious of 
anything but a sea of anonymous faces—were approximately three 
years apart. At the first one, it occurred to me that the Queen 
was one of those naturally shy people who try to disguise their 
discomfort with diffidence and are therefore accused of being 
frosty. Three years later, quite probably through an endless suc- 
cession of receptions such as this, she had acquired more poise 
and certainly more warmth, as though she were learning to live 
with the inevitability of spending the rest of her life in the public’s 
curious gaze. 

Never in the twelve years of intermittent watching, however— 
at long range or close up—have I seen a shred of evidence that 
Elizabeth can ever forget the dignity of her position. She may 
betray her boredom at some long-winded function through a 
slight shifting of feet, and the smile may drift from her face 
under the pressure of fatigue; but ever conscious that eyes are 
on her, she can snap back to alertness with extraordinary ease. 


“If there is one thing the Queen dreads,” a palace aide once 
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told me, “it is that her public appearances may somehow become 
confused with those of a film star.” 

This summer, as Elizabeth and her husband make their official 
rounds in Canada, I won’t be with them in my former capacity 
of a newspaper reporter. Another line of work has taken me off 
the royal-visit bandwagon—and I can’t honestly say I’m sorry. 
The first time around on one of these royal assignments there 
is a certain amount of exhilaration generated by the breathless 
routine of hopping on and off planes, trains, private cars and 
taxicabs either a jump ahead or a jump behind the royal couple. 
The seventh or eighth time around, no matter how great the 
admiration for the royal pair may be, produces a dread of < 
stifling set of journalistic clichés. You’ve run out of similes 
for “radiant.” You've exhausted enthusiasm for likening Her 
Majesty to a simple wife and mother who, through no desires 
of her own but through dedication to the exalted station to which 
she was born, lives a lonely and solitary life. 

I sometimes wonder what the Queen thinks when (or if) 
she surrounds herself at the end of a day with the newspapers 
of whatever district she happens to be in and reads the current 
clutch of press clippings concerning her comings and goings 
Again giving her the simple wife-and-mother characteristics, I'll 
bet she says, “Oh, for Pete’s sake!” 

So far as I know, there isn’t a responsible newspaperman or 
woman in Canada who, involved in one of these royal tours, will 
willingly write a falsehood about the Queen. This is not to say 
that, through force of circumstance, some nonfactual supposi- 
tions don’t get into print. The reason is glaringly simple. On 
most newspaper stories, the reporter has direct contact with the 
person he’s writing about. With the Royal Family he has none, 
or almost none. He reports what he sees, bolstered by what he 
hears. And some of the things he hears are, admittedly, third- 
hand and perhaps garbled in transmission. 

Yet it has been my observation that Canadian papers are a 
lot more subdued than some of their gaudier opposite numbers 
in Britain. Over there, any smidgen of backstairs gossip, passed 


along through someone who knows someone who knows a lower- 


He removed his coat 

and spread it on the ground 
before the Queen. 

The gendarmes were 

at “Sir Walter's’ 


. 


side in a trice. 












We had to sign solemn statements 
that we would not reveal 
a single detail of the Queen’s dress 


until the morning of the wedding. 





\ couple of French cameramen, with 
telescopic lenses fitted on their cameras, hid in the shrubbery, 


waiting for the Queen to go for a swim. 


echelon maid at Buckingham Palace, is good for a flare in the 
Sunday periodicals. On such occasions one wonders where the 
British get their reputation for reserve. 

But you must have some compassion for newspaper editors 
at the height of a royal tour. If they print modest accounts of 
the affair they are accused of disloyalty. If they report the bare 


> 


facts as they happen—Queen arrives Continued on page 72 
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By ROBIN PATTERSON 








First home of Stratford Festival, the largest theatrical tent in Canada, was raised in June 1953. 





lt was a wild, implausible dream. We had no money, no actors, no theatre, little 
support, and we'd chosen a sleepy little town in southwestern Ontario to make it 


happen. So my husband and I threw logic to the wind — and a triumph was born 


THE STRATFORD FESTIVAL: 
eight years from a shoestring 


a 


Three Ts of early festival: founder Alec Guinness is gowned off-stage Irene Worth played Queen Margaret to Guinness’ 
Tom Patterson, designer Tanya for coronation in Richard III, Richard IIf. Above with Douglas (¢ ampbell 
Moiseiwitsch, director Tyrone Guthrie. the festival's opening play in 1953. Miss Worth stars in As You Like It this season 
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N A HEADY SUMMER night late in June, in the 
O unlikely setting of a small southwestern Ontario 
town, a flurry of trumpets blared out, a muffled cannon 
boomed, and inside a magnificent theatre on a dramatic 
apron stage, an actor began to speak the opening lines of 
As You Like It. The seventh annual Stratford Shakespear- 
ean Festival had begun. 

Most people intimately connected with the Festival's 
beginning reacted (as I have at openings in the past) with 
a feeling of disbelief that only eight years ago it was just 
a wonderful, but wildly implausible dream of my hus- 
band’s, Tom Patterson. In that short time it has become the 
biggest cultural adventure in Canadian history. Its plays 


Ballroom scene of All’s Well That Ends Well, which alternated with Richard III on the festival's first-year program. Guinness, as King of France, 


have attracted distinguished actors throughout the English- 
speaking world, have been seen by nearly eight hundred 
thousand people from every province in Canada and half 
the states in the Union, and hailed by critics on four conti- 
nents. | have seen it grow in less than a decade from an 
interesting fancy of Tom’s to an obsessive crusade he 
waged, and finally evolve into the astonishing success it 
has become today. 

Tom is now known as the festival’s Founder and Plan- 
ning Consultant, but in May 1951 he was working as an 
assistant editor of Civic Administration, a monthly trade 
magazine published in Toronto by Maclean-Hunter. Every 
day he commuted twenty-five miles Continued on page 75 





dances with Irene Worth, playing Helena. Director Guthrie and designer Moiseiwitsch broke from tradition by costuming 


this production in modern yet fanciful dress. The stage, designed by Moiseiwitsch, has been 1etained in festival's new permanent building. 
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A casserole 

tossed together 

in a trice, 

satisfying salads, 
no-time-at-all desserts 
all add up to more ° 


leisure for you 


WATERMELON FRUIT BASKET 


Watermelon by itself is a cool family 
favorite, but for company or a special 
occasion you can make this spectacular 
fruit basket 

Scoop out a little of the centre of a half 
watermelon (save the pieces for tomorrow’s 
fruit cup). Fill with any small fresh 
fruits in season: unhulled strawberries, 
raspberries, apricot halves, melon balls and 
sliced bananas dipped in lemon juice. 
Fruits may be sprinkled with fine sugar 
and Cherry Heering, Cointreau or kirsch. 
Leave to marinate for about an hour. 
Decorate with mint leaves. 

Serve by slicing watermelon from one 


end, and spoon mixed fruit onto each slice. 


«6 


MACARONI MUSHROOM BAKE 


Two 15-oz cans macaroni with cheese 
One 10-0z can mushrooms, drained (sliced 
or pieces) 
One 12-0z can corned beef, diced (optional) 
1 cup crushed corn wafers 

peeled and sliced tomatoes 


14 cup finely chopped onions 
1 


4 tsp salt 

Sliced process cheese 

Y2 cup peas or green beans (optional) 

To serve this casserole as a one-dish dinner 
include the corned beef, and accompany 
with green salad and rolls. OR omit the 
beef, and accompany with knockwurst 

and frankfurters from the rotisserie (recipes 
on this page). 

Mix the macaroni and mushrooms (and 
corned beef if you're including it) together 
and spread half in a greased casserole. 
Sprinkle with half the crushed wafers. 
Cover with tomatoes and onion. Sprinkle 
with salt. Add remaining macaroni, mixed 
with green beans for color, if you like; 
then make a ring of crushed wafers 
around the top. Bake at 350 degrees F. 
for 35 to 40 minutes. Cut cheese slices 
diagonally and arrange around the edge. 


Bake until slightly melted. Serves 6. 


BY ELAINE COLLETT 


Director Chatelaine Institute 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER CROYDON 





BARBECUED KNOCKWURST 


Knockwurst, or knackwurst, is a juicy, 
spicy cooked sausage of European origin. 
For barbecuing these you can use your 
rotisserie or broiler. 

Make a lengthwise slit in each knockwurst 
and insert a strip of dill pickle. Thread # 
the spit of the rotisserie through the centre 
of each (if you’re using the broiler, secure 
edges with toothpicks). 

Mix 2 cup garlic-flavored French 
dressing with | tablespoon prepared mustard 
and | tablespoon dark steak sauce. 

Start the rotisserie and cook for about 

10 minutes, basting several times with the 
sauce. (Allow about 10 minutes if you're 
broiling.) 

Frankfurters for the children can be 
barbecued and basted at the same time 
on the rotisserie, then served in heated 
cheese-filled finger rolls. 

For a light supper, serve with onion rolls 
and man-size garden relishes from a 
portable cooler. If this is to be a hearty 
company meal, add the Macaroni 
Mushroom Bake in your prettiest casserole 


and accompany with individual servings 





of crisp coleslaw topped with cottage cheese. 


More recipes on page 36. 
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widely atop a dress of black-and-white cotton 
garden designed by 


Sculpture by Ceschiatt 























By VIVIAN WILCOX 


Chatelaine Fashion Editor 








Haraly had the hems been turned on Canadian 
summer dresses when Chatelaine rounded up the 
smartest the ones with the most news in 
silhouette: cape collars, bell or balloon sleeves 

and flew with them, via the Brazilian airline, 
Varig, to Rio de Janeiro. They looked as much at 
home in Latin America as in Canada. The dress 
at left and the two on the opposite page were 
photographed at a modern home designed by 
Oscar Niemeyer, renowned Brazilian architect who 
designed the presidential mansion and many gov- 
ernment buildings for the country’s new inland 
capital, Brasilia. Photos below were taken in an 
apartment furnished with Brazilian Colonial anti- 


ques—and overlooking famed Copacabana Beach 


w where to buy summer fashions, turn to page 59 
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Fashions for your 


This summer, 
fashion is a lady 
keynoted by the 

ultrafeminine collar, 
the romantic sleeve, 
the softly curved 
silhouette 
photographed here in 
the glamorous setting 


of RIO DE JANEIRO 
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from a pretty off-shoulder 


Mort dress of dotted Swiss. It comes in sizes 5 to 


best summer yet 
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To classify 


urmiture must 


id acecordine t j — — 
oO1ic, according tO ceaiers and collectors 


throughout the United States. Great Britair. 
and Canada. In the two former countries 


Sie 


dealers belong to an association and, by a 


ment, members label Continued on page 38 


ABOVE: Ontario table combines curly and bird's-eye maple: from Quebec, a 
grandfather lock washstand. child’s desk under desk a pine and hickory 
blanket chest. Foreground: hoop-back chair and Ontario mammy’s chair 
Lert: Pine and ash hutch table conveniently turns into a chair; from Quebec, 
pine armoire, corner hanging cupboard and miniature chest of drawers, now 
a jewel chest. Chair is Ontario pine with rabbit-ear arrow back, plank seat 
French hurricane candlesticks were originally used in churches, later in homes 
nicht: Child's chest and chest of drawers with traditional mushroom knobs, seen 
again on the glass-fronted cabinet and washstand. Spindle-back chair has molded 


seat. Staffordshire china dogs from England were popular pieces of the period. 
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Will any camera do 


How can you get good photos 


without a bundle of 


gadgets? What about light? 


Where and when should you 


snap him? Can you 


take pictures like these? 


You certainly can. An expert 


shows you how easy it is 


By GEORGI H KAY 


THE NAPPER—This warm and tender photo- 
graph was caught because her mother remem- 
bered an important ri of picture taking: al- 
ways keep your camera loaded and handy for 
unexpected picture opportunities. This three- 


month-old had just been given her evening meal 
and been handed over to father, who began 
rocking gently. Within minutes, baby was fast 
asleep—thus present outstanding chance 
for a never-to-be-for photograph, taken 


only in soft light re 1 from the ceiling. 


Let’s start with the camera. Any kind will do—a 
simple box camera or a more expensive adjustable 
variety. Remember, the camera is only a tool—the 
real secret of good picture taking is knowing how 
to use it. A large assortment of attachments helps 
the skilled photographer; all you need are a close 
up lens, a flash attachment and an outdoor filter 
While a good color photo has charm and appeal 
your best bet is black-and-white film. It's not only 
cheaper, but does not show up slight errors you 
may make. Keep color film for special occasions 
Make most of baby’s pictures close-ups—you 
lose facial expressions when you shoot from too 
far back. Three and a half feet is a good distance 
for a box camera fitted with a close-up lens. Cut a 
string the length of the closest focusing distance 
and fasten it to the camera for handy. accurate 
measuring 
Any camera movement while taking a picture 
will result in a fuzzy snap, so take a firm stance 
keep elbows tight to your body, and press the 
shutter release gently while holding your breath 
Good indoor snapshots can be taken with a box 
camera, without a flash and using standard film 
when baby is placed in direct sunlight near a 
window. With an adjustable camera, indoor photos 
can be taken without any special lighting when you 


use an especially light-sensitive film 


Never—repeat, never—use a flash close to baby 
without a flash guard. Light from a flash cannot 
hurt his eyes, but the very rare bulb might shatter 
Equally important: two thicknesses of white hand 
kerchief over the flash are necessary to avoid over- 
exposure at close range 

Take the flash lamp with you for some outdoor 
shots. Even on bright sunlit days, use it for fill-in 
lighting. to eliminate shadows under the brim of 
a cap or sunbonnet, under eyes, nose and chin. For 
color shots, use blue bulbs. If you're caught with 
out bulbs, use a large piece of white paper (a 
newspaper will do) to reflect light on the subject 

When baby is on the floor or lawn, don't shoot 
for close-ups from a standing position—get down 
to his level. If he’s crawling, you can get a good 
sharp picture even with a box camera, by shooting 
from the side, but at an angle 

When and where should you photograph your 
baby? Anytime, anywhere when he’s napping, 
eating, being bathed, playing. When he’s sleeping, 
put his bassinet by a window flooded with sunlight 
Avoid cluttered backgrounds—they'll detract from 
the baby. Few people should be present: baby’s 
interests can be too easily distracted 

Finally, protect your negatives in individual Cel 
lophane wrappers, listing subject and date — you'll 


want copies later of those treasured photographs. 





. 























THE COMEDIAN This 
tooth-proud personality guy 
stands out sharply because he 
was snapped against a plain 
background. A cluttered setting 
distracts the eye from the most 
important element in a picture 
your baby. This picture was 
taken with an adjustable cam 
li at 1/50 of a sec 

ond. Illumination is from 
flash attachment on the camera 
plus a flash extension lighting 
the hair. The picture has greater 
impact, too, because the camera 
was held at baby’s level; ama 
teurs too often make the mis 
take of shooting down from a 
standing position, thus capturing 
a sharp, beautiful photograph 
of the top of the baby’s head 


— and practically nothing else 


THE To catch every detail at the THE BATHER—If,you are photographing him in the tub, THE SLEEPER—This shows what can be done 


beach fit a yellow filter in the K-2 class over beware of flash-bulb reflections from mirrors and shiny ob- with a camera that has a fixed focus and shutter 
your lens, to cut down damaging reflections jects. A simple toy helps hold his attention. This was taken speed in other words, a box camera ind 
from sand and water. Photo was shot at f/16 at on 35mm film, at a distance of about eight feet back, using standard film when baby’s crib 


1/100 second. Always take care to see that the No. 5 flash bulb, camera setting of f it 1/100 of a sunlit window. No additional flash 


sun does not shine on the lens of your camera second. Be sure to read instructions that come with film. is necessary. Make most baby picture 
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Would your husband : 
commit suicide? 


d I these facts: 


* each year in Canada four times more men than women take their own lives 
* 80 percent of healthy, normal men consider suicide at one time or another 


H perts say about this baffling phenomenon BY 


EVERY YEAR SOME nine hundred and fifty men, most of commit suicide in the winter months. Nor is there any 
them seemingly normal, stable individuals, commit suicide 


obvious answer as to why spring and early summer seem 
in Canada 


to be the most popular months to end it all, or why the 
vast majority of suicides seem to take place around the 
than one hundred thousand persons, most of them male, early morning hours—particularly, in fact, at sunrise. 

take their own lives. Statistics show that professional people, such as doctors, 
lawyers and teachers, and others with advanced education, 
more frequently commit suicide than nonprofessionals and 
people with limited schooling. More white-collar workers 
than laborers are suicides; in the military forces, self-de- 
struction is more frequent among officers than enlisted men. 
Suicide rates are highest among people who live in large 


Every year, throughout the rest of the world, more 





On the slide rules of suicide, Canada ranks eleventh 
among the top Western European and English-speaking 
countries, trailing Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, Western 
Germany, Sweden, France, Belgium, England and Wales, 
Australia and the United States, but ahead of Norway, 
Spain and Italy 





Suicide, as a phenomenon, doesn’t make sense. It’s cities and lowest in small towns and rural areas. 
among the most baffling forms of death known to the ex- Suicide is also something that does not happen only to 
perts. No one knows why, for instance, in Canada (accord- other people — it could very well happen to your husband. 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) fewer people However normal he may be, or Continued on page 70 
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Ore than beautiful .-. settings like these are easy to live 


with. Graceful pewter pitcher and stainless steel servers from Germany stay lovely with- 


out fuss or polishing. Coolest green salad with red peppers is tossed in a minute. Can- 


ada’s favorite food-brightener, Windsor Salt stays gleaming clean in its smart new wrap. 














There's nothing like the 


Onion Pinwheel Buns 
you bake yourself / 





You'll need 


for the dough: 

% c. milk 

“% ¢. granulated sugar 

2 tsps. salt 

Y% c. shortening 

Ya c. lukewarm water 

2 tsps. granulated sugar 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 

2 eggs, well beaten 

4 c. (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 


for the filling: 

1 ¢. coarsely-chopped onion 

Vm c. butter or Blue Bonnet Margarine 
for the topping: 


1 egg yolk 
2 tbhsps. cold water 


poppy seeds 


1. Scald milk, stir in '4 c. granu- 
lated sugar, salt and shortening. 
Cool to lukewarm. 





2. Meantime, measure lukewarm 
water into large bowl and stir in 2 
tsps. sugar. Sprinkle with yeast. Let 


stand 10 mins., then stir well. Stir 


in lukewarm milk mixture, well- 
beaten eggs and 2 c. of the flour. 
Beat until smooth and elastic. Work 


in remaining 2 c. (about) flour, 


Home baking is much easier with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
There’s less fuss, less preparation 
...and if you follow our recipes 
carefully, you’ll never need to 
worry “‘will it work’? It will! 
And you’ll feel so proud! 


Pad 





3. Knead dough until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl. 
Grease top. Cover. Let rise in warm 
place, free from draft, until doubled 
in bulk—about 1 hr. Meantime, 
slowly cook onion in butter or mar- 
garine, stirring often. Cool. 





4. Punch down dough, knead until 
smooth. Roll out to 12” x 18”. Spread 
4 dough lengthwise with onion 
mixture, cover with unspread 4 of 
dough and cut crosswise into 18, 
1” strips. Twist each strip several 
times, then place one end on greased 
cookie sheet and wind rest of strip 
around it; tuck end under. Cover 
Let rise until doubled—about 34 hr 
Brush with mixture of egg yolk and 
cold water. Sprinkle with poppy 
seeds. Bake in hot oven, 400°, about 
15 mins. Makes 18 savory buns to 
serve with soup, salad, cold cuts. 











HOLIDAY 


FOR THE COOK - 


Continued from page 27 


DUTCH POTATO MOLD 
3 tbs French dressing 
1 cup sour cream 
¥2 cup mayonnaise 
1 tsp salt 
4 cup snipped green onions 
Two 20-0z cans potatoes, drained 
and diced, OR 3 cups cooked diced 
potatoes 
1 pkg plain gelatine 
¥2 cup cold water 
2 hard-cooked eggs, diced 
¥2 cup diced celery 


% cup diced pimento 


Combine the first six ingredients and 
leave to chill for about one hour. 
Soften gelatine in cold water and dis- 
solve over hot water. Remove from 
heat and add potato mixture and re- 
maining ingredients. Scrape into an 
oiled mold and chill until firm, about 
an hour. Unmold and garnish with a 
choice of sliced olives, capers, grated 
hard-cooked eggs or watercress. Serve 
with a cold-meat platter, pickles and 


garden relishes. Serves 8. 


APRICOT CHIFFON CAKE 
One 8-inch sponge layer cake 
(from baker) 
1 pkg lemon-chiffon pie mix 
One 15-0z can apricots 
One 4-0z pkg cream cheese 
2 ths concentrated frozen orange 
juice, melted 


“4 cup sifted icing sugar 


Split one of the cake layers through 
the centre and place halves on a 
cookie sheet. Make the chiffon filling 
according to directions, using the 
drained apricot juice in place of water 
and omit sugar. When mixture will 
stand in peaks fold in the diced apri 
cots. Divide the mixture and spread 
evenly over the top and sides of the 
two cake halves. (Top of one layer 
may be swirled.) Chill in the refrig 
erator until set 

Beat cheese, orange juice and sugai 
together until fluffy. Spread over the 
chiffon mixture of one layer. Place 
second layer on top, chiffon side up 
Garnish with bits of fresh fruit or 
miniature colored marshmallows 
Serves 8 
NOTE: Why not use the leftover cake 
layer for fresh raspberry shortcake 


next day? 
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CHOCOLATE CRUNCH 
SQUARES 
2% cups crushed corn flakes 
2/3 cup chocolate chips 
4 cup butterscotch sauce 
2 ths butter 


1 pt brick vanilla ice cream 


Melt chips over hot, not boiling, water 
and stir in the butterscotch sauce and 
butter. Pour over crushed corn flakes. 
Stir with a fork until well mixed. 
Press half the mixture into a greased 
8x 8-inch pan. Chill for a few mo- 
ments in the freezer. Cut the brick 
into four and place slices on top. 
Press down with a warm spoon to 
spread the ice cream. Cover with re- 
maining corn-flake mixture and pat 
down evenly. Replace in the freezer. 
At serving time cut in large squares 
and garnish with commercial whipped 


topping. Serves 6. 


JAMBALAYA 


2 onions, sliced 

I green pepper, diced 

I clove garlic, minced OR 

V2 tsp garlic powder 

“4 cup butter or margarine 

4 cup sherry or dry white wine 
(optional) 

One 20-0z can tomatoes 

1 can oyster soup OR clam chowder 
“4 tsp thyme 

4 tsp basil 

Pinch each nutmeg and cayenne 
12 cups diced cooked ham 

Iwo 4'2-0z cans shrimp, drained 


1 cup fast-cooking rice 


Sauté onion, green pepper and 
garlic in the butter for 5 minutes in 
an electric frying pan. Add remaining 
ingredients and cover. Turn heat low 
and simmer for 20 minutes. Serve 
with buttered crusty seed rolls and cu 


cumber slices in sour cream. Serves 6 





CHANGING YOUR 
ADDRESS? 

Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance otherwise 
you will likely miss copies. Give 
us both old and new addresses 

attach one of your present 
address labels if convenient. At 
the same time, notify your local 
postmaster by filling out a post 


office change-of-address card. 


WRITE TO 
Manager, Subscription Dept., 
CHATELAINE 
481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 


Canada 
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Delight your guests with 
| these “flowers of flavour”... 
P Aylmer sunshine flavour! 





Sos as 


What luscious desserts you can create — 
with sweet and juicy Aylmer Pears! They’re beautiful, shapely Bartletts, 
of course, finest of all pears. And the flavour? 


‘a 


Sunshine-fresh—every tender bite. Brighten your meals with Aylmer Pears. 
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AYLMER PEARS 
PICOTEE 


Allow one 20 oz. tin of 
Aylmer Bartlett Pears for 

8 to 10 tarts. Use your 
favourite tart-pastry recipe, 
cutting and shaping edges 
as petals. Bake in 375° oven 
until firm, 10 to 20 minutes. 
Partly fill each tart with 
pudding or sweetened, 
flavoured whipped cream, 
and top with one half 
Aylmer Bartlett Pear. 


*Picotee — a variety 
of carnation, its petals 
daintily tipped with a 
darker colour. 


Sunshine fresh. e 














Active family? 
Serve a Hi-Pro breakfast 
...enjoy the bright new taste 


of these wafer-crisp flakes! 


: Here's a cereal that offers you so much more to like. Its friendly 
‘ flakes have appetite appea/ galore. Hi=Pro contains so many good 
nutrients, too, no fewer than 8 essential vitamins and minerals. 
And to top it a//, just one ounce of Hi=Pro, served with four ounces 
of milk, is a good dietary source of protein. Just the breakfast for 


your active family 





4 For goodness flakes 
try Hi-Pro soon! 





Like hot cereal? Then try hot'n' hearty Protein Plus~also from Betty Crocker. 
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EARLY CANADIAN 
FURNITURE 


Continued from page 31 


an antique piece as such. In Canada 
there is no such organization, so Early 
Canadian furniture carries no authori- 
tative identification. This at once ham- 
pers and challenges the collector. 

Occasionally we find unexpected 
assistance; the underside of a Cana- 
dian piece was sometimes used by the 
maker as a diary. A chair may re- 
cord that “Johnny was born today.” 
Sometimes the maker branded the 
piece of furniture with his own name 
and a date, but this was rare. There- 
fore collectors must either rely on the 
help of reputable dealers or become 
their own “experts.” But reference 
material in this field is scarce, which 
creates an additional problem for the 
novice 

Probably the best source of infor- 
mation for an amateur collector is 
Gerald Stevens’ In A Canadian Attic 
(Ryerson Press, $3.50). Another good 
source is Wallace Nutting’s Furniture 
Treasury (Macmillan of New York 
three volumes, $35). Nutting’s books 
are filled with illustrations which can 
be compared with actual pieces you 
may find. Not to be overlooked is 
your local library which may have 
material now out of print but still 
authoritative 
Enter the cabinetmaket 

The earliest furniture was made by 
the pioneer farmer. He _ personally 
selected the best trees in the forest 
cut the lumber, aged it, then carefully 


planed, dovetailed and pegged the 


furniture. He might have finished 1 
with beeswax, light varnish, or “red 
filler” (usually Spanish earth pigment 
mixed with turpentine and _ linseed 
oil). Pine and maple (bird's-eye and 
curly) were two woods most com 
monly used by the pioneers in On 
tario and Quebec. Birch was favored 
in the Maritimes 

As the country became more settled 
the cabinetmaker entered the picture 
In Ontario he would often use several 
contrasting woods such as_ hickory 
walnut, butternut and cherry to en 
hance the appearance of a piece of 
furniture. Black walnut was regarded 
as an all-purpose wood; maple, be 
cause of its eye-catching pattern, was 
used for complete pieces or combined 
with another wood such as butternut. 


Butternut was usually stained to rep 
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resent walnut or mahogany to con- 
trast with the natural-color finish of 
the maple. Pine was used in Ontario 
for purely utilitarian pieces, whereas 
in Quebec, it was used for finer and 
more decorative furniture as well 

There are three distinctive types of 
Early Canadian furniture—Maritime, 
Quebec, Ontario. The earliest was 
made at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century with the coming of 
the first French settlers to Quebec 
and Acadia, which later became Nova 
Scotia. Furniture has been made in 
Ontario since about 1780. In all three 
areas, both fine and country, or cot- 
tage, pieces were constructed. The 
former were made by skilled crafts- 
men for the wealthy, and the latter 


by simple settlers for their own use. 
pieces 


Maritirne furniture followed the 
traditional designs of contemporary 
English, Scottish and New England 
styles, but was perhaps more austere 
and less comfortable. Arrow - back 
chairs, spindle-back Windsor chairs, 
stretcher tables, sawbuck tables, comb- 
back armchairs, and cupboards with 
cathedral-shaped windows, can still be 
found at auctions and in antique 
shops 

Quebec furniture can be divided in- 
to two groups — cottage and church 
varieties. The very heavily ornate 
church pieces are mainly refectory 
and vestry tables, chairs and other 
ecclesiastical furnishings 

The early Quebec home furniture, 
dating probably from about 1608, fol- 
lowed the styles prevalent in France 
In 1659 cabinetmakers were brought 
here from France but most of their 
work was destroyed in the war be 
tween the French and British. Only a 
few museum pieces remain. However 
furniture made after the war ended in 


1763, shows the French influence and 


is much sought by collectors 

Typical of these early Quebec pieces 
are slat-back armchairs with plaited 
rawhide or elm-bark seats; pine or- 
moires (see page 30) refectory tables 
with drawers for utensils and stretch- 
ers for support 

Also to be found are bance - lits, 
which could be opened up at night 
and, with addition of straw mat 
tresses, made up into beds. Bucket 
Stands, used on farms as milk stands, 
are now finding a new usefulness as 
record cabinets and room dividers in 
today’s homes. You will find Quebec 
antiques run higher in price than simi- 


lar Maritime and Ontario pieces, with 
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delight 


with the 
secret of 
seasoning 
. on your 
table and 
In your 
cooking 


LEA & 
PERRINS 


THE ORIGINAL ! 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


© 
~~ 
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He won't suffer from 
acid indigestion! 


Wise man—he keeps Tums handy. He 


knows that stomach upsets can strike 


anytime. Tums giv 
acid indigestion, heartbur ind that 
too-full feeling 

Just chew one « two pleasant-ta ng 
Tums Tablets— no water needed. Tum 
antacid formula 
neutralize excess acid. Tums are carmi- 


native. 


Take lums for ta 








a>: 






UMS 


FOR THE TUMMY 


Roll of 12 tablets still only 10¢. 3-roll pack 29¢ 





a plain chest of drawers costing any- 
where from seventy-five to two hun 
dred dollars 

When the American Revolution 
ended in 1783, United Empire Loyal 
ists began to settle in Ontario. At first 
they were too busy conquering a 
wilderness and trying to survive, to 
have any time for creating beautiful 
furniture. By 1820 the situation had 
improved and they and other Ontario 
pioneers were beginning to create fur 
nishings with eye appeal as well as 
durability 

However, the early-Ontario furni 
ture most sought by antique collectors 

was neither popular nor fash 

ionable in its own day. It was made 
t vand in the short thirty-year period 
between 1820 and the coming of the 
machine lathe around 1850, and w 
used by pioneers too poor to be con 
cerned with keeping in style. With 
the general acceptance of machine 
lathed furniture, the handmade pieces 


were banished to the attic or the barn 


quickly as a pioneer family could 


afford 


How to tell ar 


From the 1820s on, Ontario cabi 
netmakers were building the so-called 
“rabbit-ear ol arrow-back chan 
with a shaped plank seat and flattened 
spear-shaped back spindles. It now 


lls from $20 to $30. The two ea 


liest chairs made in Ontario are prot 


apniy the slat back ru I ol bark 
eated types. From 1820 tll abo 

18 the Windsor chair was popula 
with its variety of seats rope, cane 
nd rusl An Indian-made seat of 


elm bark was also widely used 
Boston rockers, known as grand 
mother chairs, now sell from $45 to 
$60. Dry sinks which can be tran 
formed into planters and dressing 
tables sell from $45 to $75 Drop leaf 
tables are $50 to $100, blanket chest 
$3 to $50. Desk schoolmaster 
and flat-topped may be more diffi 
cult to find and cost anywhere from 
$50 to $250. Cupboards of this period 


fit particularly well into our modern 


homes, and can be found with or 
without glass doors, priced from $125 
to $250 

When you attempt to determine 
whether or not a possible purchase i 
an authentic antique check the fol 
lowing items: screws, nails, the kind 
of wood used, hinges and knobs. Ex 
amination of some of the tten ma 
not give you the conclusive proof you 


want, because screws, nails or hinges 


may have been replaced, and the wood 
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sanded. but at least one item should dian furniture. Examples of Maritim 


can be found in all of the 


pass your scrutiny to prove the an pieces 


tique genuine places, but early Quebec furniture, be 


9 dn : 
Screws can give you a clue, so if cause of its long-lived popularity, ca 


be found only in antique shops; th 


possible remove one and examine 


Old screws were blunt and a hole had rural sources have been exhausted 


to be bored before they could be fitted Since early - Ontario furniture ha 


. » y ad 
into the wood. They were not tapered been rediscovered and recognized 


but had a flattened end valuable only 


t has not yet been complete! 


within the past fifteer 


Old nails were rectangular or square yeal 


bodied. Round nails with round head gobbled up by collectors and ean sti 


ire modern (made within the last be found at farm sales and in shops 


} 1 { i ) t " 
sixty years). Pieces made with squat Should you prefer to buy from 


bodied nails with dull points could be ntique shops you'll be able to acquire 


up to a hundred years old. And if yo ood pieces with little, if any, work 


find a piece where the nailheads are but prices will be higher. If you are 


irregular in size and vary in thickne interested in Ontario or Maritime 


or appear to have been hammered intiques and also happen to be 

into a shape resembling a small pyra find-it-and-do-it-yourself type, then 
mid, then you have found an authen haunt town and country auctions. Be 
tic antique prepared to scrape down your prize 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


BOATING - Look for color on the lakes 


lo water-ski in style this year, just buy your bathing suit to blend 
with your boat. Outboards have gone overboard on color 
color that even tropical fish would have difficulty matching 
Canary yellow, Caribbean turquoise, flamingo pink, poppy red 
contrast with sparkling white in molded Fiberglas shapes, rang 
ing from the graceful to the fantastic. Waterproof plastic uphol 
stery is keyed to the hull hue and even the outboard motors 
match. One firm showed motors in six pastels—and two-toned! 
Another note for women’s interest: in the luxury cruisers 
there’s no below-deck swabbing broadioom has been laid 
throughout. The large boats sleep from four to eight people, 
have multiple bathrooms. built-in vanity, iceboxes, and .in one, 
there is an appliance centre—into which you simply plug your 


electric fry pan, kettle, etc replacing space-taking stove 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AA AA AA 


In some of the early furniture you removing layer after layer of old pait 
may not find a natl at all, because which might have been applied over 
much of it was constructed with the dark and scummy remains of the 
wooden pegs. Wooden pegs were used original finish, which was made from 


hisky and buttermilk. (Whisky sold 


until about 1870 in some are: 
Examine the doweling also, whi for about fifty cents a gallon in 1 


in an old piece should be irregular period 1820 to 1850 


Also. until] about 1860 wood wa ut It may be tiring work, but highly 
vith straight saws. These saw left rewarding when you discover a valu 
their marks which are often plain I piece that may have been hidden 
visible on the undersides of board in a farm attic. a barn, or an out 

Hinges can be another identifyin building for years, and restore it to 
feature. The early ones the H. HI ts original proud stature. When re 
long-tapered strap, and rattai! were toring an antique never use sand 


of elaborately hand-wrought iron paper as this would injure the orig 


Most of the early drawer knot are inal finish 
of wood, and mushroom-shaped. A At least one thing you won't have 
though brass. porcelain and gla to worry about in your search for a 
knobs existed, they were scarce and genuine Canadian antique is “faking 
costly and therefore rarely used It is not yet a problem here because 
Country and town auctions, farm Early Canadian furniture ts sull avail 
sales and antique shops are still ex able 


cellent sources today for Early Cana Good hunting! END@ 
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eae par Sunshine Salad 
Rain ow ata 1 package Lemon Jell-O 2 tablespoons vinegar 
1 package Lime Jell-O 2 teaspoons grated onion Y% teaspoon salt orlemonjuice ‘ 
1 cup hot water Y% cup diced celery 1 cup hot water % cup drained canned 
1 cup cold water 1% cups cooked vegetables % cup cold water pineapple tidbits 


2 tablespoons vinegar ee ee 1% cups grated raw carrot 


Ouah oF-e0n CO ee Dissolve Jell-O and salt in hot water. Add cold 
Dissolve Jell-O in hot water. Add cold water, water and vinegar. Chill until slightly thickened. 
vinegar, salt and onion. Chill until slightly Now fold in pineapple and carrots. Pour into mould 
thickened. Fold in vegetables and turn into and chill until firm. Serve on crisp greens and 


mould. Chill until firm. Unmould and garnish. garnish as desired. Makes 6 servings. 


Jell-O is a registered trade mark owned in Canada by General Foods, Limited 
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Miracle 
Whip 


Salad Dressing 





Variety’s unlimited with Kraft’s matchless dressings 


4 OF THESE BRIGHT SALADS ARE MADE WITH LIGHT, LIVELY inacke. Whip 


Summertime Delight Salad 


Arrange ripe tomato wedges, and 


green pepper rings which have been 


cut in half, on leaf k ttuce, around 
the outer edge of a platter. Place 
deviled eggs in the center. Serve 
this simple and attractive salad with 
Miracle Whip, the salad dressing 


that suits modern tastes to per- 


fection The pertect delight for a 


warm summer evening. 


Royal Crown Tuna Salad 


Combine: 7-0z. can tuna, drained, 
flaked; M4 Cc. shredded 


cucumber; 1 ec. 


unpeeled 
chopped celery; 
| tbsp. grated onion; \4 tsp. salt; 
pepper. Add 4 C. Miracle 
Whip; toss. Cut 4 peeled tomatoes 
in half Heap 


salad on lower halves; replace tops. 


dash 
with diagonal cuts. 


Top with dressing. Serve on lettuce e 


with cucumber twists and olives. 


Buffet Salad Bowl 

Tear romaine, leaf lettuce and curly 
endive into bite-sized pieces into a 
salad bowl. Add 


green pepper rings, and sliced stuffed 


tomato wedges, 


olives. Gradually add 1 cup Miracle 
W hip to 4c. 


cheese, blending until smooth. Add 


crumbled Roquefort 
2 tbsp. cream and mix until well 
blended; serve this smooth dressing 


with the salad. 


Triple Treat Salad 

In the center of a lettuce-covered 
rectangular tray or platter, arrange 
a row of overlapping tomato slices, 
Arrange another row at each end. 
Place overlapping slices of unpeeled 
cucumber and onion between the 
Serve with smooth-tex- 
tured Miracle Whip, the salad 


dressing with just the right touch 


tomatoes. 


of light and lively flavor. 
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KRAFT 


Mayonnaise 
Nitehor Past 


Vebuely Krag 
Mayonnaise adds © 


Cuxurious plaver 


Heat 3% c. tomato juice. Soften 2 








Marinate cauliflowerets, 
envelopes gelatin in 14 c. cold to- 


mato juice and dissolve in the hot 
juice. Add 2 tbsp. lemon juice, and 
salt and pepper to taste. Chill till 
slightly thickened. Fold in 1 ec. 
chopped celery. Unmold on curly 
endive on salad plate. Line center 
of ring with endive; fill with velvet- 
smooth Kraft Mayonnaise. 


with chopped chives, 
Dressing. Arrange romaine, | 
tuce and curly endive t 


bite-size pieces in a salad bowl. Ad 


| 
radish slices, onion rings, and half 


the marinated cauliflowerets. Place 
tomato wedges in circle in center; 
fill with remaining cauliflowerets. 


Serve with more dressing 
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IR JULY 


oz package frozen 


raspberries OR 


pt fresh raspberries 


Water 


Su 


, 


t 


th 


gar 


hs cornstarch 


FROSTY 


RASPBERRY 


> 


ths lemon juice 
4 isp mace 

4 isp alspice 

t tsp salt 


Dash of ground cloves 


pt sour cream 


APPETIZER 


Alternate cubes of cheese, bite-sized marshmallows and fresh strawberries 
toothpicks for a fruit-salad garnish. 


¢ Meals of the Mok 


A MENU FOR EVERY DAY IN JULY 


Minute tips for flavor and fun... 


Add thyme and marjoram to tea-biscuit mixture to top chicken pot pie. 


Poach fish in white table wine with grated lemon rind and use the broth as part of the 


liquid in parsley sauce to serve with the fish. 


When canning fruit, brush a little melted paraffin on the inside of the screw part of the 
lid and the lid will then be easy to remove. 


aw and drain frozen berries \dd water to juice to make 1'2 cups 
iquid. (When using fresh berries combine 2 cup sugar with 1'2 cups 
water.) Blend cornstarch with lemon juice and add to liquid. Add 
seasonings and cook until thickened Stir in crushed berries and 
cool. Fold in sour cream and additional sweetening, if desired. Chill 
before serving. Serve in chilled cups, garnished with whipped cream 


4 Outdoor Barbecue 5 


Barbecue Sauce 


as senaESSS — 


Dinners of the month... 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


Brown lightly floured pork chops quickly then add apricot nectar 
chops are tender. 


Add chutney and lemon juice to red currant preserves to serve with lamb or veal. 


and simmer until the 


on cocktail 





WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 

1 Grilled Club Steak 2 Liver and Bacon 3 Salmon Loaf 
Mushrooms Scalloped Potatoes Spanish Sauce 

French Fried Potatoes Cabbage Salad “luffy Rice 


Tossed Green Salad 
Raspberries and Cream 


Angel Cake 
Fresh Plums 


Green Beans 
Fresh Fruit Melon Cup 





Lamb Kebobs 

Corn 

resh Garden Salad 
Apricot Tarts 


Deep-fried Scallops 
Caper Sauce 
Whipped Potatoes 
Lettuce and Tomatoes 
Lemon Sponge Pe 


12 


Roast Chicken 
Red Currant Jelly 
New Potatoes 
Waldorf Salad 
Peach Shortcake 


Assorted Cold Cuts 
Macaroni Salad 
Tomatoes Relishes 
Crusty Rolls 
Strawberry Pie 


] Barbecued Sausages 
Fried Rice 
Spinach Rolls 
mon Snow 
Custard Sauce 


8 Chili Con Carne 
Potato Pancakes 
Carrot and Raisin Salad 
Garlic Bread 


i) Grilled Ham Steaks 
Sherried Apricots 
Baked Potato 
Coleslaw 
Bananas and Cream 


10 Breaded Vea! Cutlets 
Tomato Sauce 


omy Noodles 
Chef's Salad 
Cherry Sundae 





Roast Beef au Jus 
Chili Sauce Relishes 
Roast Potatoes 
Raw Vegetable Salad 
Fruit Cup  Spicecake 


13 Savory Meat Loaf 


Mushroom Sauce 
Stuffed Green Pepper 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Fresh Pineapple 


Beef Chow Mein 
Steamed Rice 
Tossed Green Salad 
Dark Rye Bread 
Strawberry Tarts 


14 


Watermelon Brownies 
15 Grilled Pork Chop 
Spiced Applesauce 
Parsley Potatoes 
New Carrots 
Fresh Cherries Cheese 


Chicken Livers 

and Mushrooms 

Buttered Noodles 
Chef's Salad 
Raspberry Pie 


16 


Fresh Lake Trout 
Lemon Butier 
French Fried Potatoes 
Asparagus 
Peach Plum Cobbler 


17 





18 


Barbecued Chicken 1 g 


Fried Rice Peas 

Garden Salad Bow! 
Ice Cream Eclairs 
Chocolate Sauce 





25 








Fresh Fruit 


Back-yard Picnic 
Grilled Wieners 
Macaroni and Cheese | 
Tossed Salad | 

Cupcakes | 





of 


Baked Ham 
Spiced Peaches 
Rissole Potatoes 

Broccoli Relishes 
Sherbet Canteloupe 


20 


Curried Lamb 
Chutney Rice 
Cucumbers and Lettuce 
Cottage Pudding 
Fresh Fruit Sauce 


Minute Steaks 
yreen Beans Onions 
Potato Salad 
Cherry Tarts 
Whipped Cream 


21, 


Cold Sliced Ham 
Mustard Pickle 
Corn Fritters 
Chef's Salad 
Banana Layer Cake 


22 


Tuna Tetrazzini 
Chopped Nuts 


23 


Peas Relishes 
Corn Muffins 
Apricots Mutflins 


24 ee 


Salad Greens 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Blueberry Tarts 





Fian‘ed Steak 
Duchess Potatoes 
Fresh Asparagus 
Coleslaw Rolls 
Strawberry Shortcake 





27 


Chicken Mousse 
Pickled Beets 
Tossed Salad 

Hot Muffins Relishes 

Cherr 








28 Pot Roast of Beef 
Gravy Pickles 
New Potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Raspberry Bavarian 





29 Beef Biscuit Roll 
Tomato Sauce 
Caesar Salad 
Buttered Carrots 
Watermelon Bananas 





30 Sweet -Sour Pork 
‘ Fluffy Rice 
Garden Salad 
Poppy Seed Rolls 
Strawberries and Cream 





31 Sea-food Salad 
Tomato Aspic 
Marinated Cucumbers 
Chef’s Salad Rolls 
Apricot Tart 








Breakfasts and lunches for every day... 


SUNDAY 


Sunday Brunch 
Melon with Strawberr 
Western Sandwiches 
Chelsea Buns 
Coffee Chocolate Milk 





Chicken Gumbo Soup 
Assorted Sandwiches 
Tomato Aspix 
Raspberry Float 
Oatmeal Date Cookies 





MONDAY 


Broiled Grapefruit 
Puffed Rice Cereal 
Poached Egg 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffer Tea 


THURSDAY 





PUESDAY WEDNESDAY 
—_ 
j Blended Juice Orange Sections 
Shredded Wheat Rolled Oats 
with Bananas Broiled Bacon 
Cheese Biscuits Toast Honey 
Coffee Chocolate Milk Coffee Milk 








FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 





Apricot Juice 
Whole-grain Cereal 
Soft-boiled Egg 
Blueberry Muffins 
Coffee Tea 


Raspberries with 
ream 
Fried Egg 
Jam 
Milk 


Toast 
Coffee 


Fresh Fruit Cup 
Pecan Waffles 

Bacon 

Coffee 


Syrup 
Cocoa 





| 
| 

| 

| 
Spcnmensensemen . 
| 

| Tomato Juice 
Cheese Omelet 
Caesar Salad 

Fruit Jelly 

Whipped Cream 





Vegetable Soup 
Toasted Bacon and 
Tomato Sandwich 

Celery and Carrot Sticks 
Chocolate Sundae 





Pineapple Juice 
Wieners and Beans 
Tossed Green Salad 

French Bread 
Fresh Fruit 





Tomato Soup 
Tuna Fish Salad 
Perfection Jelly 

Salad Greens 
Banana Pudding 





Apple Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 
with Mushrooms 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Fresh Fruit Cup 





Jellied Consommé 
Waldorf Salad 
Fresh Berries 

Cheddar Cheese 

Butterscotch Pudding 











Recipes and snacks for the creative cook ... 


Or 


‘4 cup toasted almonds, | tablespoon crystallized ginger, 1 tablespoon 
chopped pimento, | teaspoon vinegar and 4% cup mayonnaise. Serve on 


iental Salad: flake a 


7-ounce can tuna and add % 


salad greens with a garnish of pineapple. 


cup diced celery, Green-and-gold Pie: combine 2 cups gooseberries, 44 cup sugar, | cup 
crushed pineapple, 2 tablespoons flour, /2 teaspoon each cinnamon and 
nutmeg, dash salt. Pour into 9-inch unbaked pastry shell, cover with top 
crust and bake 40 to 50 minutes at 400 degrees F. END @ 


. 
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Patio trayful of Maple Leaf sliced meats... 


GOOD AS ALL OUTDOORS! 


Get out, get into the fun 


of eating outdoors! Have a Patio Fiesta G cocked Ham 
Backyard barbecue or buffet, it tastes better, 7s much easier to fix, 


; : marie 
mae) (ia pa 

‘ 4 s . MAACARON LOAF wae Pens sone ‘ 
when you’ve a supply of Canada Packers’ Maple Leaf sliced meats cd 


™ 


; { =P 4 
on hand. They come in such appetizing variety ...some mild and pat ) | 
mellow, some lightly spiced, a// neatly sliced, ready for you to serve. x 

Stock up 


for outdoor fun this weekend! 


CANADA eRe foune) once upon a menu... ; 
% : an always Maple Leaf 
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because you mix it fresh 


' food Seasons 


FRENCH DRESSING MIX 
makes your salads 
go'zing” 


Discover 
Good Seasons 
the french dressing mix 
in an envelope ! 
You just mix, shake, 
pour 
Five distinctive 
flavors 










New idea ! Fresh from General Foods Kitchens 

















for Smart T 


Authen 


rav 


to 
rs) 


ellers 


+t 





protection 5 


25 Suggested reto price only 


$5.95 to $9.95 


accessories 
trom the 
fashion centres 
of the world 
Dw-VALs 


OIsSTRIBUTORS 
500 King St. W., Toronto 


priila> 
O Tit a 
APPROVAL © 

Fit 





ladies’ Handbogs (27> Umbrellas 
< 
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preta, 
© SEAL OF m 


_ 





You can descale this tron vourself 


Be thankful we no longer live in the era of the ten-pound flat- 
iron or have to cope with starched stiff-collar shirts that 
only yesterday took ages to iron — and courage to wear. Those 
days are past, speeded on their way by the advent of the 
steam iron and new easy-care fabrics. As confirmed believers in 
“the less work the better,” we were delighted to have a 
manufacturer of steam/dry irons apply for the 
Chatelaine Seal of Approval. We ironed 
everything from heavy starched 
a cottons (on “dry”) to light summer 
. sheers (on “steam’’). We checked 
¢ for balanced weight, comfort- 








. able handle, easy-to- 
Pes | _ ible hand e, easy-tc 
a —— read dial. We found the 

steam tank simple to 
i \ 





fill, with quick push-button 
conversion from steam to dry ironing. A feature of this iron is 
“do-it-yourself” descaling. A simple diagram shows how to take 
the iron apart, and remove hard-water scale. Our laboratory 
reported the iron successfully withstood all electrical tests, 
showed an accurate thermostat, even-heat pattern on the sole- 
plate and excellent general construction. We are happy to 

add another work-saving appliance to our Seal of Approval 
—the HOOVER STEAM/DRY IRON. 


To rescue an unwatched po 


“A watched pot never boils,’ but occasionally an unwatched pot 
does boil — and burns — and you're left with the unhappy 

task of trying to restore it to its original shiny appearance. 

One manufacturer who has the Chatelaine Seal of Approval on 
his soap-filled scouring pads, showed us through the plant 
where these household aids are made. We saw huge coils of steel 
wire being shaved with minute knives into “wool” fine enough 
not to be too abrasive and yet not so fine as to splinter and 
sliver into your fingers. The wool goes through a balling 
machine which cuts and balls it to the required size. The 
balls tumble along into cups and pass through a soap solution 
until the wool is liberally impregnated. After being 
pressure-formed into an 
easy-to-hold oval shape, the 
pads are thoroughly oven- 
dried. We tried the 

pads out in practical use in 
Chatelaine Institute and 
had our laboratory examine 
them for cleaning ability and 
construction. They per- 
formed satisfactorily on every job from cleaning 
white-wall tires to removing burnt food from 
pans. That is why the Chatelaine Seal of 
Approval is on S.0.S. MAGIC SCOURING PADS. 
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Arborite #6 and #10 

Arborite Twin-Trim 

Barrymore Broadloom 

Beacon Polythene 
Housewares 

B. F. Goodrich Spongex 
Carpet Cushion 

Blue Ribbon Spices, 
Extracts and Baking 
Powder 

Bonus Ravioli Dinner 

Calgon 

Catalina Swimwear 

Chan Sponge Mop #10 

Culligan Automatic 
Water Softener 

Dahlberg Miracle-Ear, 
Optic-Ear & 
Magic-Ear II 

Dominion Domolite 

Dominion Inlaid 
Linoleums 

Dominion Vinyl! Tile 

Dominion Marboleum 

Duralay—Rug Underlay 

Du-val Distributors 
Ladies’ Accessories 

Elna Supermatic Sewing 
Machine 

Flash Zippers 

Formfit Foundation 
Garments 

Gerber Baby Foods 

Glenfoam Sweater 
Shampoo 

Gold, Red & Pink Seal 
Fancy! Quality Salmon 

Harding Carpets 

Hi-Flo Chocolate Syrup 

Hooves: Steam or Dry Iron 

Hoover Floor Polisher 

Hoover “Vacuums 
Constellation 
Convertible 
Pixie 

Instant Chocolate Mil-ko 

Instant Mil-ko 

Instant Vi-Tone 

Kirsch of Canada, 
Drapery Hardware, 

eneiian and Vertical 

Blinds 

KnitKing Home Knitting 
Machine 

Kool-Aid 

KVP-Appleford House- 
hold Waxed Papers 

Lightning Fasteners 

Lloyd Baby Carriages 
and Strollers 

London Lassie Shirts 

Melmac Trademark 

Modernfold Doors 
Spacemaster and 
Custom-Line 

Nobility Plate 

Nu-Milk Instant Skim 
Milk Powder 

O’Cedar Instant Cream 
Furniture Polish 

O’Cedar Mops 
Nylon 4-way 
#7 Nylon Mop 
#73 Buff Mop 

Peerless Rugs—Peercrest, 
Peertweeds and 
Peertwist 

Pioneer Household and 
Beauty Gloves 

Prestige Furniture Wax 

Princess China 

Puritan Beef Stew 

Pure Barbados Fancy 
Bulk Molasses 

Red Rose Teas. Coffees, 
and Instant Coffee 

Revere Ware 

Royal Doulton Bone 
China and Earthenware 

Samsonite Luggage 
Streamlite, Silhouette 
and Ultralite 

Sanitized Process 

Silknit Lingerie—ny!on 
Terylene and Blendene 

Simoniz Paste, Non-Scuff 
and Vinyl Waxes 

Softie Diaper Rinse 

S.0.S. Scouring Pads 

Spam 

Success Heavy Duty 
Paste Wax 

Success Paste Floor Wax 

Success Self-Polishing 
Liquid Floor Wax 

Success Trio Wax 

Sunworthy Pre-Pasted 
Wallpaper 

Tex-made Combed 
Percale, Colonial and 
Homestead Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 

Viceroy Household Gloves 

Viceroy Housewares 

Viceroy Rubber Fruit- 
Jar Rings 

Vilas Branded Furniture 
with Vila-Seal Finish 

Vi-Tone Hasty Fudge 
and Icing Mix 

Wabasso Hostess Percale, 
Anniversary, Family 
and Muslin Sheets and 
Pillow Slips 


Zero Cold Water Soap 




















Help yourself— 


SPLITABANANA |! 


a Try these 3 new banana split ideas 


FRUIT SPLIT Good idea for breakfast or lunch desserts! Splitabanana and serve with orange and 
berry slices. Bananas and oranges are a good dietary source of Vitamin C. 


—* Pram \ © m 
aye 


, 


Calorie counting? A medium banana has only 88 calories! Fo tisfy- 
LOW- CALORIE SPLI ing salad lunch, splitabanana and scoop on skim natn abies amanen! 


sata | : 
tJ 
Sane 


sa 





e MAIN DISH SPLIT Splitabanana and brush with lemon juice. Serve with hot shrimp and 
rice, and top with your favorite curry sauce. Delicious and so easy. 

Help yourself! Addabanana and you add so few calories — only 88 in a whole 

° medium banana! Enjoyabanana often in happy combinations or straight from the peel! 


CANADIAN BANANA COMPANY ITD. 


Bananas belong in your daily diet! 
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Confident, Capable... 


and Self- 


reliant 


Neat, trim, efficient...the RCAF Airwoman 
today wears her uniform well-and with pride ~ 


because she knows that hers is an 


important job in one of the many essential a 


branches of modern aviation. 


a 5 


She also knows that, in the RCAF, 
she can travel, form lasting friendships, 


find security, earn the same 
excellent pay as Airmen and have the 


same opportunities for advancement. 


Why don't you find out more about 


the career advantages 
for young women 


in the RCAF. Mail this coupon 
today, or visit one of the RCAF 


Recruiting Units for full 
information. 


dress for airwomen 


Director of Personne! Manning, 
RCAF Headquarters, Ottawa 


Please mail to me, without obligation, full particulars 
regarding enrolment requirements and opportunities 


now available for Airwomen in the RCAF 


NAME 


(Please Print) (Surname) 


ADDRESS 


cITY PROV. 


EDUCATION (by grade and province) 


Airwoman Pat Collins 
RCAF Station St. Hubert, Que. 


wearing the latest summer 



























Ww] 


(Christian Name) 


AGE 





WHAT DO OUR 
CHILDREN THINK? 


Continued from page 19 


“You have heard the story of Alad 
din and his lamp?” she said to Fred 
die, our first visitor, a chubby lad with 
a short haircut, dressed in the checked 
flannel shirt and corduroy trousers 
that are practically a uniform for 
nine-year-olds. “You remember how 
he found a magic lamp and when he 
rubbed it a genie appeared who grant 
ed his wishes? Well, I know you don't 
believe in fairy tales, but just for fun 
I've thought of some wishes Aladdin 
might have made if he were you, and 
I'd like you to tell me how you 
would ask the genie to answer them tf 
you were Aladdin. “Suppose the gent 
aid to you, ‘Here is enough money 
to buy everything in the world you 


would want. What would vou buy 
Freddie tugged at his ear, shutHed 
his feet, and thought hard 
“IT guess I'd buy some clothes, and 
stock up on food, and if I was tall Pd 
buy a car and some stuff for my chil- 


dren, if I had any.” he said. 


“I want a magic carpet” 


As it turned out at the conclusion 
of our survey, twenty-four percent of 
the entire class mentioned buying 
presents for their families. A fur coat 
for Mother, a new car for Dad, brace 
lets and necklaces for older sisters, 
puppy dogs for younger brothers 
they all got a mention by one child 
or another. Two or three boys bid 
for sports equipment. One lad wanted 
“an airplane of my own, and some 
body who'd teach me to fly it.” A 
third asked for Woolworth’s and 
everything in it. Two girls struck an 
imaginative note, one with a request 
for a magic carpet, and the other with 
a demand for “a white stallion that 
would only come for me.” 

“Suppose,” said Mrs B.., leading 
into Question No. 2, 


fist Suppose th cv 


genie said, ‘1 can change vour house 


wr apartment into any kind of house 


w apartment vou would like to live 


in. What kind of house or apartment 
would you choose? 

A castle. with soldiers and = ser 
vants and a princess.” said Freddie 

In this, we were to discover during 
the next two days, he was vastly out 
of line with popular demand. Child 


after child told us, “I'd like a new, 
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modern house”; “an L-shaped house”; 
one of those new houses you see in 
magazines, with big picture windows”; 
a ranch-type house”; “a modern 
house with a patio and a swimming 
pool.” Still, six children most of 
them boys yearned for a palace, 
ind perhaps six out of forty isn't too 
bad a percent in this realistic jet-pro 
pelled era 

Other dream houses included “a 
house where you just push a button 
and the housework is done automatic 
ally a glass house with unbreak 
able glass floors and a glass furnace, 
so you could see the flames going 
around, and all gold furniture”; “a 
three-roomed bungalow filled with 
budgies”; and “a house with pearl 
floors and a stable, all lined in leop- 
ard, and twelve kitchens, and a big 
baby grand piano.” 

After this, it was quite a shock to 
have a lad tell us, “A tidy house 
that’s all, just tidy.” Four youngsters 
informed us they liked their present 


homes and had no desire to move 


Where to find a pal 


Later, Mrs. B. was to speculate, “In 
their selection of homes, are these 
children showing that adult-aimed 
advertising has rubbed off on them? 
Have they taken over their parents’ 
values, or is a home they can be proud 
of the most important thing to them?” 

Question No. 3: “Suppose the venie 
said, ‘I can arrange for you to go 
anvwhere you like. Where would you 
go?” and Question No 4: “Suppose 
the genie said, ‘I will take vou to some 
other country, any country mm the 
world, to eet a friend What country 
would you choose a_ friend from? 
What country would you not choose 
a friend from?” though much alike, 
were intended to elicit different kinds 


of information 

To the first question, Freddie said 
promptly, “Hawaii, because it’s hot 
and I could go for a swim.” Answers 
from other children included Norway 
(“because I know a girl who lived 
there and she says it’s nice”); Scot 
land (“because my aunt lives there”); 
New York City (“because they have 
baseball games there”); Hollywood 
(“so | could meet my hero Zorro”); 
and Disneyland. 

When it came to choosing a friend 
from another country, one boy chose 
Holland because it has dikes and 
Dutch chocolate and the people wear 
wooden shoes. He gave us a small 


shock when he announced he wouldn't 


SPECIAL 
GET ACQUAINTE 
BONUS 





Tl. > 
% ae ' f} a * 
SEX 


You know Libby's special knack of 

capturing the fresh, sunny flavour of . ot 

fruits and vegetables! You'll we Buy one of each or three of a 
discover it afresh in the lively tang of iit kind—any size. Send the labels 
the three newest members of the Libby 
jvice family: Libby's Pineapple-Grapefruit, i Picci. endl anat cial ou ae 
Libby's Tropi-Cal Fruit Punch (tangy- bt . RE a 
sweet blend of 6 tropical fruits) and Libby's : e acquainted” bonus to introduce 
Vim (delicately seasoned vegetable fe ait three new stars in Libby's 

juice cocktail). Now’s the time to discover ne * mily of 


their sparkling refreshment . . . ay ee ¥ os 
and get a cash bonus, too! i Pe a : 
9 g* , ; —— ; 
ea = = 


JUICES 


with your name and address to 
Libby's, Department "C’’, Chatham 





Libby, McNeill & Libby of Canada, Limited, Chatham, Ontario 
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SKIN UNDER 
THE SUN 


NIVEA Cenc 





MOISTURIZES DEEP DOWN 
WHERE BEAUTY BEGINS 








It's all smooth sunning when you use deep- 
moisturizing NIVEA Creme every day. Hot sun 
ind drving wind « in Ste il aw iy precious 

skin oils and burn you badly. But NIVEA gives 
you prompt relief from Sunburn. It replenishes 
natural moisture because it contains 

Eucerite a unique ingredient related even 
more closely to your natural skin oils than 
lanolin. To keep your skin sleek and supple all 
summer, enjoy a daily NIVEA beauty 
treatment, Use NIVEA as a cleansing 


and foundation cream, too! 


For a deep, glorious tan — 


NIVEA presents ‘Nivea Sunning Oil” with anti- 
burn filter to protect sensitive skin against the 
burning rays of the sun and Nivea ‘‘Sunfilta’ 
Cream — an ideal sun tan cream and foundation 
cream combined. Great for toddlers, too. Protects 
them from the harmful effects of overexposure 


to the sun. 


NIVEA is a registered trade-mark of Nivea Pharmaceuticals Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 





want a friend from England, because 
they talk a different language there! 

As we interviewed one child after 
another, it dawned on me that lan- 
guage differences are apparently an 
insurmountable barrier in the mind 
of a nine-year-old. Half of the girls 
in this particular grade chose a friend 
from an English-speaking country. 
Boys were more adventurous: two 
thirds of them would welcome a 
friend from another country and most 
of them chose Africa, which they were 
studying in class this year. But the 
language barrier persisted. Over and 
over we heard, “I wouldn't want a 
friend from France because they talk 
funny there”; “I couldn't understand 
a friend from Italy because shed 
talk different from me”; and so on 
One stolid little girl summed up her 
reasons for not wanting to visit India 
with, “India is all full of Indians.” 

In more serious vein, consider their 
reasons for not wishing to visit Rus 
sia: “Because we're fighting them”; 
or Japan “Because they're our 
enemies”; or Germany: “Because they 
make too many wars.” History has 
left its mark. 


Only one chose T\ 


But a little girl named Pamela 
told us, “I'd like to go to any far- 
away country so I could learn some- 
thing about it.” A boy called Malcolm 

the one who longed for his own air- 
plane — would welcome a friend in 
China, “because he could show me 
his land and I could show hirn mine.” 
This was hopeful, at least. Less ideal- 
istic was the choice of Guy, the boy 
who wanted to live in the glass house 
with the glass furnace. He said, “I'd 
like a friend in China because he 
could bring me glass dishes. 

Question No. 5, “Suppose the genie 
said to you, ‘I can arrange for you to 
do anything you like tomorrow.’ What 
would you choose to do?” was the 
question that led my _ psychologist 
friend Mrs. B. to conclude that, given 
a choice, these boys and girls would 
be doers rather than watchers. I 
found their rather limited answers 
less promising. Freddie, for instance, 
expressed a wish to go swimming. So 
did several other children 

Others, including both boys and 
girls, wanted to go skating, riding, 
bowling and fishing. One boy wanted 
to see a hockey match. A girl wanted 
to go to a concert. Several limited 
their desire to just staying home from 
school. One pretty little girl said she'd 


like to be the teacher tomorrow. A 
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tall boy wanted to go to Florida and 
back, all in one day, with a swim in 
the ocean in between planes. A 
worried looking boy told us, “Tomor- 
row is my music lesson. I'd like to 
miss it.’ A rather passive little girl 
said she'd probably just watch tele- 
vision—she was the only one in the 
class who chose TV. An extremely 
active type told us that she'd ride a 
horse and train a dog. 

Question No. 6 was, “Suppose the 
genie said, ‘1 can make you into any 
kind of boy or girl you would like to 
be. Would you change, and in what 
ways?” Freddie said, “I like the way 
I am,” and so did almost every child. 
One tall boy said he'd like to be a few 
inches shorter, and a short boy wished 
he were taller, and a girl with glasses 
wished she didn’t have to wear them. 
The most frequently expressed wish 


was, “I'd like to be better than I am.” 





RAINBOW SONG 


A promise and a rainbow, 

Laughter and a song, 

These are the things you gave 
me 


To start our love along. 


The promise never came true, 
The rainbow faded fast 

But, O, the laught}) echoed, 
The lovely laughter echoed, 
And made the song last! 


BY JESSIE CANNON ELDRIDGI 





Answers to Question Suppose 
the genie said, ‘I can help you with 
any difficulty that is puzzling you. 
What would you ask him to do for 
you?” revealed many small problems 
but not many large ones. Arithmetic, 
it emerged, is still the bugbear of the 
average school child. Over and over 
we heard, “I'd ask him to help me 
with my arithmetic.” Occasionally 
someone mentioned spelling difficul 
ties. One boy wanted the genie to tell 
him how far the moon is from the 
earth, and another said he'd ask what's 
underground that makes worms come 
up. A pretty little girl would request 
the genie to remove the bothersome 
boy who sat at the next desk (“He's 
just a nuisance”) and a freckle-faced 
boy wanted the genie (or anybody) to 
stop another boy from tattling to his 
mother that he'd been fighting again! 

Reported our psychologist, Mrs. B., 
in her survey, “It is true that a deeper 
psychological study might reveal deep 
feelings of inadequacy and emotional 


problems, but on the surface these 
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children are coping with a world 
where they feel they measure up and 
where their problems are transient 
ones.” 

What do children consider a threat 
to their happiness? Question No. 8 
was designed to find out: “Suppose the 
friendly genie suddenly turned into 
an evil spirit and announced that he 
was going to make you unhappy. How 
do you think he would do this?” 

rhirty-two percent of the children 
said that losing something — mothers, 
fathers, families, friends, and pets — 
would make them unhappy. Losing 
one’s Own personality was mentioned 
more often than I'd have expected. 
We heard, “The bad genie would 
make me mean”; “He'd make me an 
unkind person”; “He'd put me in a 
spell so I wouldn't be myself”; and 
from one boy, “He'd change my voice 
and take away my shadow and people 


would think I was a devil.” 


The nervous nines 


Four children feared being left all 
alone. Margery said, “The genie might 
take me to a land I didn’t like”; Rex 
said, “He'd put me on a desert island”; 
and Peter thought, “He might put me 
in a cave.” Guy had the same idea, 
but he expressed it more vividly: 
‘He'd take away all my friends and 
leave me walking around on the earth 
all by myself.” 

Only two children thought the genie 
would engage in outright physical 
violence. A boy thought he would be 
hit with a hammer. A girl feared the 
genie would kill her. 

I can't help but feel that nine is a 
nervous age 

4 learned psychiatrist, the late Dr. 
Harry Stack Sullivan, termed the years 
from nine to twelve “the quiet miracle 
of pre-adolescence,” when love for an- 
other human being first enters into the 
conscious mind of a child. The boy 
finds a chum who is a boy. The girl 
finds a chum who is a girl. Dr. Stack 
said, “When this happens there is a 
great increase in the meaning of life 
One’s sayings and doings take on a 
very special significance when one has 
acquired a real friend. A child can ex 
press himself freely to such a friend 
He understands you. He matters to 
you,” 

As we interviewed these forty young 
children, I was struck by how much 
their friends mattered to them. When 
we asked Question No. 9, “Suppose 
the genie said to you, ‘I will bring 
for vou a friend who will be the best 


kind of friend you could ever wish 





Cooking secret for meat... 


flavor touch it with a Kraft Dressing! 





Variety is the spice of salads...or meats! 


For tastier, juicier steaks and chops, here are two cooking 
hints. MARINATE the meat (cover with dressing before cook- 
ing, and let it stand 1 or 2 hours to soak up the flavor). Or, 
BRUSH meat with dressing, before and during cooking. Use 
Italian Dressing or any of Kraft’s delicious dressings. Each has 
its own distinctive flavor — mild, spicy or garlic-y. And they're 
all ready to serve. Of course, serve a bright salad-on-the-side. 
with a choice of Kraft Dressings for folks to take their pick. 










KRAFT ITALIAN is a golden-clear oil and vinegar 


dressing, seasoned with exotic herbs and spices 


MIRACLE FRENCH — Accented with onion, garlic. | KRAFT CATALINA — thick and clinging, spicy-sweet. 
KRAFT OIL & VINEGAR—Gently seasoned with herbs. 


KRAFT DRESSING FOR LOW CALORIE DIETS 
KRAFT CASINO — Blended with 12 seasonings. — For weight-watchers and all salad-lovers. 


Wnidly seasoned 
sprhed with garhe 
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KRAFT FRENCH — Mild in flavor, creamy-thick. 
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for.” What kind of person would you 
describe?” their faces lit up and our 
fingers cramped trying to keep pace 
with their eager words 

Joanne told us, “She'd have long 
black hair and she'd wear a red vel 
vet band on it, and she'd wear pretty 
dresses and well, she'd be just like 
my friend Pamela. She's my _ best 
friend 

Pamela, being interviewed separate 
ly a few minutes later, said, “What 
kind of friend would I like? Well 
she'd have a nice personality and be 
a good sport and wed get along well 
She'd be like my real friend. Joanne 

A thin child in brown corduroys, 
called Eric, said, “This friend of mine 
he'd wear a checked shirt and grey 
jeans with black stripes on them and 
he'd have yellow hair. His name 


would be Joey 
No brush cut 
O Orush Cults, please 


Sure enough, ten minutes later a 
gay knock on our door introduced a 
sturdy young fellow in grey jeans 
with black stripes on them, who turn 
ed out to be Joey. Just as surely, hed 
choose a boy who was kind of thin, 
and wore brown corduroys and 


whose name was Eric 


Constancy was da virtue much in 
demand in friends. Over and over we 
heard, “I'd want a friend who would 
never leave me.” and, “One who 
would be my friend all my life,” and 
‘One who would never want to 
part from me Peaceful relations 
were also important. Thirty percent 
of the class said they wanted a friend 
who wouldn't fight or boss or argue 
or run off if he didn’t get his own way 
Personal appearance wasnt too im 
portant, although most boys said they 
wouldn't like a friend to be much tall 
er than they were, and one lad told 
us flatly that he wouldn't like any 
body with a brush cut 

Question No. 10 brought a= sad 


blow to us parents. As Mrs. B. put it 


“Suppose the genie said to vou, ‘There 
is going to be an atomic blast and 
I have a special sheltei vhich vill 
save two people only. 1 can save you 
and whatever othe person vo 
choose Whom would vo hoose to 
be saved with vou? 

I was all set for a chorus of “my 
mother” or “my father,” so it was a 


considerable surprise to hear one child 
after the other say, My friend, of 
course.” 

Mrs. B. was happier. She conclud 
ed, “This ts an indication of growing 


independence, a trust in friends, which 


is a healthy signpost on the road to 
future maturity 

True, there were still quite a few 
votes for Mom, and one or two for 
Dad, and one small boy chose his 
elder sister (“because she’s done a lot 
for our family”). One girl insisted 
she'd beg the genie to take both her 
parents and leave her out of the shel 
ter. Several children chose to take 
their dogs. and one girl chose her 
horse. A tall boy with glasses chose 
his best friend, “because he can tell 
good jokes and when the blast went 
off he could tell some funny ones 

But a girl copped top honors for 
her choice for the bomb shelter 
she'd take the genie! 

Question No. |! was designed to 
find out how we parents rate as dis 
ciplinarians: “Suppose the genie said 
Tomorrow you will be vour mothe 
and your mother will be you. Would 
vou let her get away with as much as 
she lets vou get away with? How 
ahout vour father? 

Most of the boys and girls said 
they'd treat their parents exactly as 
they themselves are treated. In some 
cases they elaborated: “She spanks me 


so Vd spank her In other cases 
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they said simply, “She’s nice to me, so 
I'd be nice to her 
Fathers were especially favored 


“He takes me out and buys me 


candy He gives me a dollar a week 
for allowance “He takes me to 
movies were some of the reasons 


why Dad would receive especially 
good treatment from his kids 

But one boy said, “I'd make /im 
bring in the garbage cans, for a 
change 4 virl told us, “As soon as 
he got home from work, I'd make 
him go to bed. That's what happens 
to me 

Still, I couldn't detect much hos 
tility in any of these childish threats 
For example. one little girl who 
strongly resented her mother’s demand 
that she make her brother's bed, still 
wished to choose her mother for the 
atom-bomb shelter She could take 
care of me.” the child explained 

But Mrs. B., the psychologist, won 
dered Is this the forerunner of the 
rebellious teen-ager? Is the prefer 
ence for friend over family and _ the 
feeling that parents are rigid a sign 
that the change in dependence from 


family to friends will not be without 


ts storms 





BAFFLED 
ABOUT 
CHOOSING 
A FRAGRANCE? 


will help you discover the scents 
and individuality 


If you would like to know how 


Iddress 





Chatelaine’s Beauty Clinic has prepared a perfume quiz that 


to choose a perfume that is right 
for you, send now for a personal beauty analysis. Chatelaine’s 
beauty analysis is really a whole course in beauty 


how to manage your hair. how to ¢ 


up-to-date color charts, how to care for your ‘skin, and much more 
Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us. We will send you a 
detailed questionnaire. Then simply fill in your questionnaire and 
return it to us with $1 for your complete beauty analysis 


CHATELAINE BEAUTY CLINIC, 481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 


Ile . 
Please send me a beauty questionnaire to complete for my 


personal beauty analysis 





that will match your personality 


you'll learn 


hoose a becoming make-up from 
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Of all our questions, I think the 

one I liked best was No. 12—a simple, 
In your opinion, what is God like?” - _—s 

More than half of the little girls 
we questioned said, “He looks like 
Jesus.” One quarter of the total re- 
plies pictured a tall man with long 
hair, a beard, a white cloak and a 
crown. A very few thought of God 
as a spirit. Several little boys told us 
“He helps sick people”; “He is kind 
to animals”; “He forgives me of sins”; 
and “He’s my eldest father.” Three 
little girls gave more imaginative 
answers. 

Said Sheila, “God is like the trees 

around us, and the sun and clouds and 
moon and stars.” 
% Said Dorothy, “I think He is like 
the moon. When I go out some nights 
I think I see His face, sometimes 
happy, sometimes sad.” 


Said Janice, “God is a loving kind 


ett ae 


of vision and if you ever saw His face 


He would have a kind one. By the 


; way you looked at Him you would 
, know He was the Lord. 
eo 
3 Rex summed it up neatly Like 


some people say, He’s the best friend 


you can ever have.” 


Maintained by Chatelaine Magazine 











“Dull,” or a tycoon? 


Mrs. B., the psychologist, report- 
ed, “Questioned about God, these chil- 
dren gave answers which were imper- 5 
sonal and intellectual, indicating little it 
emotional feeling . . . Formal answers § Sa e Oo Uy 
indicate what they were taught at 
school and Sunday school, but don’t 
show that these concepts have become 
part of the child’s life and thinking.” 

I felt, on the contrary, that their Ww erever you see 


conception of a kind and beautiful 





Being was very personal. Who but 


the most dogmatic believer can de- 


fine his God with certainty? And these e 

children were only nine years old ft ag ate Gi int cod sed 
But other things bothered me—and : 

still do. Why, for instance, should a 


boy with an [Q of 144, whose teacher 


; says he’s the brightest in the class, 
é answer almost every question with an Oo UG q 
£ | 9 


unproductive, don't know How 


Bs can a lad who's considered “dull 
« t 

2 normal” tell us in answer to our first 
# nal : 

& guestion, “I'd ask the genie for money 


so I could pay all my bills and invest 


ea 


the rest”? How did it happen that one 
of our happiest interviews came from 
a child who, we were later informed, 


vo tite ome ne ™ (CHATELAINE, SEAL OF APPROVAL, 


home and in school? 


Nv SuQPRee: is 


This kind of thing is what makes 
children such a mystery even to their P : { ; : 
Chatelaine Institute 48] University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


parents, and keeps us wondering what 


do they think? END@ 
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Pick flowers for summer sewing 


Order from your Simplicity Pattern dealer, or 
from the Pattern Department, Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2. 





jacket 2974 
dress 2991 


A cool treat — and it’s simple to make as well. 
The two patterns here could be made in a 

day by an ambitious summer sewer. Jacket 2974 
includes version shown (with short slits at 

side); a short-sleeved box bolero style; and a 
bolero with rounded, two-button front and a 
round collar. Sizes 12 to 20; 40 cents. Sheath 
dress 2991 has half-belt that wraps to back or 
front. Sizes 11 to 18, 40 cents. To complement 
your summer tan, make the dress stark white, 

the jacket bright print or bold stripe with white 
ribbon trim. Or choose fashionable black 

and white — or two shades of your favorite color. 








between Cups... 


DONT TURN OFF THE KETTLE 








Exclusive General Electric Vapour Control Kettle lets you Look for the Kettle with this Button: Set the 
exclusive Vapour Control Button at the “Boil” 


control the steam! Never before a kettle like this! For the first edeied and you have © Megead bettie thes halle 


time you can keep water boiling without billows of steam. @ pint of water in 2% minutes. Switch to the “Vap” setting 
and steam slows down to a trickle — water stays ata gentle 


The exclusive vapour control button does it for you. Makes boil for up to 8 hours of continuous moisturizing action. 


kettle four times as useful. Use it as a hi-speed kettle — 
eee od j _— GENERAL ELECTRIC 


stay-hot kettle — room humidifier — sick-room vapourizer. VAPOUR CONTROL 


Only General Electric has it! K ETTLE 


CANADIAN GEN FR At et eee ee COMPANY os woe. Ee 
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Double the life 
of your carpets — 
Give them new soft 
luxury ! 


Now ALL your carpets, rugs and runners can feel amazingly soft 
and luxurious—and YOU save money! Smith Cush-n-Tred 

is an entirely new and different kind of rug-cushion. Combines the 
springy resilience of latex rubber with the 

extra protection of natural fibres. 


Ask your rug dealer for Smith Cush-n-Tred. It prevents slipping 
and sliding—gives a deeper more luxurious feel 
to all carpets, rugs, while greatly increasing their life. 


The New and Different 
Kind of Rug Cushion 





Manufacturing Co. Limited 


Weston Canada 


vite 








A World of Walnut... 


These superb, modern pieces, to compliment 
today’s dining areas, are styled by 
specialists—built by experienced craftsmen. 
The Oslo grouping by Deilcraft 
includes a complete selection of 
dinette pieces and occasional tables—all 
finished in Deilcraft’s famous Swedish 
Waln«:. At fine furnishers everywhere. 


in jleraft Division—Electrohome — Kitchener, Ontario 


* 











Homemaker’ s 
Diary 


Clear, cool, PURE water 


Drinking water at your cottage should 
be analyzed every year as it may have 
become contaminated since the last 
test. The department of health in each 
province will provide a free analysis 
of your water supply and give advice 
Contact your local 


where necessary. 


health unit or provincial health de 


partment for instructions on collec 


tion and shipping of water samples 


In the meantime, sterilize the water 
you will be drinking. It’s a bother, but 
much safer. Allow five to ten minutes’ 


boiling time. 


Oil preserves oilcloth 


For soft and durable oilcloth on the 
kitchen table at the cottage, brush new 
oilcloth with a coat of linseed oil. 
Allow to dry thoroughly then apply 
a coat of varnish. If the table is old 
with a double 
paper 


taching the oilcloth to prevent uneven 


and warped, pad it 


thickness of brown before at 


wearing. 


Paint-free panes 


Apply a thick coat of scouring powder 


to window panes before starting to 


paint. Then, when you remove the 


powder, the paint spatters are simply 


wiped away 


Fresh-up for fibre rugs 


Faded fibre rugs such as rush, grass or 


sisal can be revived with a coat of 


awning paint. This paint will sink into 
the fibres and dry with a dull finish so 
that the rug will not have a painted 
Place layers of 


look several 


news 
paper under the rug to protect the 
floor. Apply paint with a spray gun or 


vacuum-cleaner attachment for best 
results. Otherwise brush the paint over 
the rug. covering about a foot at a 
time and being sure to get paint into 
all the crevices. If the rug has lost: its 


body it is not worth painting because 
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it will than the 


soak up more paint 


rug is worth 


Soot from the barbecue 


To remove soot stains from fabrics, 


first brush away loose particles. Then 
rub with salt or corn meal to absorb 
more of the soil and brush off. Finish 


by laundering washable fabrics or 


sponge nonwashables with a grease 


solvent 


Check list for vacation time 


You'll go away on your vacation with 


a trouble-free mind if you remem 
ber to 
1. Dispose of all perishable food 


2. Store all nonperishable foods in 


tightly covered containers 
clean the 


3. Disconnect and refrig 


erator and leave the door open 

4. Stop milk and newspaper deliveries 

5. Close fireplace damper 

6. Remove all fire hazards trash 
old oil and paint cans, accumulatec 
newspapers 

7. Lock all windows and doors 


8. Turn off water and electricity 


Beauty-treat your beach 


Get the family inio old shoes (to pro 


tect against broken glass or sharp 
stones) and clean up the beach for the 
Clear rubbish 


bushel basket for burning or garbage 


season away Into 


pickup. Gather up any rocks that will 
spoil the sunbathing and wading are: 
and pile them away high 
back 


To bury dead fish, dig 


from the 


water line so they won't wash 


onto the beach 
a hole one and a half feet deep be 
hind the 


high-water line and shove! 


in the fish. Sprinkle with chloride of 
lime and cover with a rock. Refill the 
hole and pack down well so that 
household pets cannot dig the fish up 
again. Pick up driftwood and stack it 


handily for bonfires. END@ 
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I WAS A DOUKHOBOR 


Continued from page 21 


There was no movie theatre, no 


dance hall, 
Music 


no drinking of liquor, no 
cars was our only frivolity and 
biggest pleasure 

My mother was one of the best sing- 
ers in the community. This gave her 
tremendous social prestige and made 
my brothers and I proud of her to the 
bursting point. Community singing was 
part of every kind of festivity or im- 
portant occasion. I can remember my- 
self as a three-year-old joyously sob 
bing my heart out at funeral services 
I didn't 


because the music whipped me to an 


for people even know, just 


emotional fervor 


My mother, and most of the women 


we saw, wore colorful Russian peas- 


with intricately embroid- 
days We 


ant costume, 


ered blouses for festive 


spoke Russian all the time even 


though my father was bilingual. We 


never had meat in the house; all meals 


were completely vegetarian. Since 


Doukhobors do not believe in killing 


anything, they refuse to slaughter 


animéls for food and the most ortho- 


dox would not ever wear leather 


shoes since they're made from the 


hides of animals. Instead, they sub 


stituted wooden clogs, but this prac 


tice has now largely died out 


My parents were constantly argu 


ing about their religious differences 


since my mother was so much more 


orthodox. But one night, when I was 


about three and a half, they had a 


particularly bitter quarrel. A nephew 
mother’s in the town of Bril- 


liant, B.C 


of my 
had just been sentenced to 
seven years in 


prison for burning a 


barn. He actually had had no part in 
work of 


Douk 


elders in the 


the burning, which was the 


a half-crazy seventy-year-old 
hobor farmer. But the 
community persuaded six young men 
to confess to the crime, in the naive 
authorities would never 


My father 


belief that the 
send that many men to jail. 


felt the government was right in jail 


ing them; my mother, in her ignor 


ance, thought it was evidence of in 


creased persecution of her people 
fierce that 


The argument was so 


next day while my father was at work, 


my mother packed some clothes and 


ran off, taking me with her. She was 


completely unworldly and set out with 
the idea of getting back to her family 


in B.C., without actually knowing in 


which direction to travel. We missed 
train connection and had to spend 
a night on an open railway platform 
before the police apprehended us next 


day and brought us home 


My mother caught a cold during 
the trip which she couldn't shake off. 
it turned into a 


All I can 


About a month later 


fatal bout of pneumonia 


remember about the whole episode ts 


being in the room just before she died 


and trying to fight down a terrible 


feeling of loneliness 


Her death marked the end of the 


only happy period of my childhood 


Iwo years later my father married 


an eighteen-year-old Roman Catholic 


Ukrainian girl who lived on a farm 


close to Kamsack. Soon after his wed- 
ding we moved to a town not too far 


iway in Manitoba, and my torment 
began 
than 


About 


It was an even smaller town 


Kamsack, 


really only a village. 


three quarters of the population were 


half-breed Indians, and there were no 


Slavic immigrants whatever, not a 


family with a “ski” or an “off” name 


for miles around. Most of the white 


population were Anglo-Saxon. | used 


to think that if only I could get my 


name changed to Winters or Camp- 


bell, everything would be all right 


We arrived in July and I started to 


the one-room school in the fall. I 


couldn't speak English and my first 


efforts, sprinkled with “dis” and “dat 
were met with loud hoots of derision 


lo make matters worse, at fifteen my 


brother Mike was a badly retarded 


child who behaved more like a four 
year-old than a teen-ager. (He's now 


in the provincial mental hospital at 


Weyburn. Saskatchewan.) In those 


days, every foolish action on his part 


was proof to the other children that 


Douks are nuts anyway They'd 


heard this at home and my shyness 
Mike's 


their 


and simple behavior didn't 


change 


My father had 


opinion 
a blind belief in the 
tried to 


power of education, and he 


impress its importance on me 
Through my whole childhood, the one 
thing he talked about with enthusiasm 


was his hope that I should become a 





We're having a roast- and I've got 


the vegetables. But oh! what for dessert ? 


Dessert's always a problem... 


Your youngsters, your husband, everybody loves 
delicious fresh lemon pie! And you can make 

the richest, creamiest lemon pie ever . . . for tonight’s 
dessert . . . with Jell-O Lemon Pie Filling. Today, 
pick up a few packages of Jell-O Lemon Pie Filling 


JELLO Lemon Pie Filling 


General Foods Kitchens assure you finest quality pie filling 
Your family will love its real homemade flavor! 


when you shop. 


\ 
YOU ADD THE . PIE FILLING 


YOLKS OF TWO FRESH 
EGGS TO THIS DELICIOUS 


‘Ow 
res 
PIE FILLING. THEN 
USE THE WHITES 
FOR MERINGUE! 











Lark 4-door Sedan 


MEET THE ONE THAT MAKES DRIVING FUN 
COSTS LESS TO BUY, MUCH LESS TO RUN 


DARKE Y STUDEBAKER 


e Here’s common sense on wheels in a smart new size and style. 


Big SIX-Ppassengel room inside, 


but far shorter outside than con- 


ventional ears e Far easier to handle, too. Parks where others can’t, 


makes a cinch of traffic e And far more friendly to your pocket-book. 


Scads of scamper in either the 


e Built to cut insurance, mau 


six or V-8 on regular, low-cost gas 


tenance and repair expense, bring 


family driving costs down to a carefree, sensible level e All this, 


with unique, lively styling (looks like no other car) and tasteful 


luxury interiors. See, drive, compare The Lark today at your 


Studebaker Dealer's and discov 


er your new dimension in motoring. 


It’s smart, sensible, smooth, solid, spirited—The Lark. 


Other models 


2-door Sedan, Hardtop and Station Wagon, 


Automatic transmission optional on all models. 


THE 


BUILT IN CANADA BY 


BY STUDEBAKER 


CANADIANS 








Freshened, Revitalized with Relief 
from Tired, Irritated Eyes in SECONDS! 
Just two drops of safe Eye-GENE in your ey 
and presto! gone is that tired, ir 
and feeling due to smoke, g! 


ate 





sleep, TV, ete. Use every day. 50¢ ¢, $1.25 in 


handy eye-dropper bottles at dru 


inters 


se EYE-GENE 
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VEINS 


Tired Legs, Leg Cramps Relieved 





Super-Sheet 
51 GAUGE ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Nylon, full-footed, full-fashioned. So sheer, they look 
just like regular nylons—~yet give comfortable, uniform 
support, Help prevent leg trouble durin pregnancy. 
No overhose needed. In French Nude, White. B ack 
only $15 pair. At Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Shops 
Drug, Dept. Stores or write Dr. Scholl's, Toronto 16. 








schoolteacher or nurse — to him the 
zenith of achievement. I worked very 
hard and by second grade I was get- 
ting top marks in my class, a situation 
that didn’t improve my popularity. 

My public-school days all kaleido- 
scope together now in_ nightmare 
colors. The kids used to yell obsceni- 
ties at me about stripping and “nekkid 
Douks.” The whole religion became 
confused in my child’s irrational mind 
with sex and I felt dirtied by some 
unseen stain. 

At recess and after school my tor- 
mentors chanted rhymes that rang in 
my head long after I'd run home 
crying. I particularly remember one 
windy November afternoon when a 
big boy of twelve chased me on his 
pony, yelling “Doukie, Doukie,” at the 
top of his lungs. I ran up the wooden 
back stoop of our small frame house, 
stood panting and sobbing inside the 
kitchen door and vowed to myself that 
someday I'd come back to this place 
in glory, riding in a mile-long black 


automobile 
My one and only friend 


The worst moments always came 
on St. Valentine’s Day. Most years I 
didn't pet any cards, so you can 
imagine my delight when a big red 
heart was dropped on my desk the 
year [I was ten and in fifth grade. I 


opened it to read: 


Douky, Douky, Kooky Douky 
Yours is yours and mine is mine, 
You can strip and burn my house 


But you'll never be my Valentine. 


I didn’t have a single friend until 
I was eleven. Then I teamed up with 
another outcast, a half-breed Indian 
child who had the peculiar misfortune 
of possessing bright red hair so she 
was acceptable neither to the whites 
nor to the Indians 

There were two Protestant churches 
in town and I went to Sunday school 
at both of them, seeking solace. My 
father tried hard to comfort me but 
didn't really know how. Besides, he 
had his own troubles. His new wife 
was slovenly and she drank a good 
deal. I hated her and built up a pic- 
ture of my own mother as a kind of 
saint. My brother Peter left school at 
fourteen to work in Saskatoon, so 
there was no one at home to talk to 
in my misery 

In the summers Mike and I were 
shipped back to Kamsack to help on 
the farms of relatives. The year I was 


twelve, my brother Peter also came 
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to Kamsack to work as a laborer on 
a provincial road. He'd been reading 
about Doukhoborism, and one Sunday 
afternoon we were sitting on the back 
step of a cousin’s farmhouse when he 
told me an astounding fact. He said, 
incredibly, that being a Doukhobor 
was just a religion, not a nationality. 
Suddenly I felt cleaner, as though a 
terrible taint had been removed from 
me. 

That was in 1936 and the next 
winter my father lost his regular job 
with the railroad because of a recur- 
rent illness. About the same time, one 
of my maternal uncles, Wanya, was 
left a widower with five young chil- 
dren. We were so hard up that it 
seemed a good idea that I should be 
sent for a while to Wanya’s home tn 
Alberta to help him with the house- 
work and to finish my schooling. He 
owned a farm in a_ predominantly 
Doukhobor community. At first I 
thought that among my own kind it 
would be easier to make friends. But 
I was scared as a mouse when anyone 
made friendly motions 

Sometimes I thought they were 
making fun of me; other times I just 
froze up. Also, by this time, the 
Doukhobor way of life seemed com- 
pletely unreal to me and I just wanted 


to get away from it 
Uncle said, “No school’ 


Within six months we had news 
that my father had died. By then I 
was staying home one day a week to 
bake twelve loaves of bread and scrub 
the week’s washing for five children. 
Under these difficulties, the fact that 
I was still able to make an A grade 
in my Grade 9 examinations was a 
particular source of pride to me. But 
when I turned fourteen my uncle be- 
gan to talk about forcing me to leave 
school. He had the instinctive Douk- 
hobor distrust of education and only 
sent his own children to school be- 
cause he feared government reprisal. 
He thought that now I had become 
“a woman” I should stay home to do 
the housework. I was frantic 

Suddenly I hit on the idea of writ 
ing about my troubles to Dorothy Dix 
whose column I'd often read in the 
Winnipeg Free Press. About a month 
later an answer arrived from her, tell- 
ing me I should go with my story to 
“a public official.” I wasn’t sure what 
this meant, but the school nurse had 
“public health” in gilt letters on her 
office door and seemed a good bet. 

When I pouréd out my troubles, 


sitting, thin and forlorn, on a white 
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enameled chair in her office, she 
promised to help me. Within two 
days Children’s Aid officials had come 
to my uncle’s farm to take me to 
Edmonton. 

For the next three years, as a ward 
of the Alberta government, I went to 
high school in the daytime and work- 
ed as a mother’s helper for my room 
ind board at night. The government 
provided me with clothes and books 
and for the first time I really felt that 
people cared for me. It was a wonder 
ful relief not to be connected with the 


Doukhobors any more 


Pregnant. | worried 


After high school, I went into nurs- 
ing. | married a pharmacy student 
before completing my course, then 
worked as a stenographer while my 
husband went to university. Now we 
own our bungalow; the youngest of 
our three children goes to school next 
fall and I have three credits toward a 
Bachelor of Education degree, achiev- 
ed through taking night-school courses 
at the University of Alberta. When 
my children are old enough for me 
to be away in the daytime, I want to 
finish university in day classes and 
teach in a school for retarded chil 
dren 

I've been able to conquer some of 
my embarrassment about being a 
Doukhobor, but not all. The child 
hood fear that Doukhoborism was a 
form of insanity nagged me even after 
my reason told me this was idiotic 
When I was pregnant for the first 
time, I had to be reassured by a visit 
to a psychiatrist that my child would 


be normal 








My brother Peter's reactions are 
even stronger than my own. He’s been 
married fifteen years and now works 
in Lethbridge as an electrician, but 
still hasn't told his wife or children 
about his Doukhobor connections. 
Strangely enough, he cannot get away 
from some Doukhobor ways. Any 
kind of meat repels him completely. 
He’s been to three doctors and they 
can find nothing wrong with his 
stomach. His reaction is purely psy- 
chosomatic. He’s made some progress 
in that he can eat fish but he’s still 
unable to shake off the feeling that 
drinking any kind of liquor is in- 
herentiy evil 

Peter makes no attempt to under- 
stand the Doukhobors and never 
wants to talk, even to me, about them. 
When the subject is broached, he in- 
variably says, “Forget about it. You 
know they're a bunch of nuts. Just be 


glad you got away. 
My nidaren will pront 


But as the years go by, I become 
more fascinated with the whole sub- 
ject. I often make borsch, a favorite 
vegetarian dish from my Doukhobor 
days, and, a few months ago, I bought 
a long-playing record of Russian folk 
inging that reminds me of the days 
in Kamsack 

Sometimes, in rare moments, I even 
catch myself being glad of my experi 
ence as an outcast. At least it made 
me realize that I must teach my own 
children to judge members of minor- 
ity groups as individual people with 
individual problems and never to con 
demn them for actions in which they 


had no part END@ 





WHERE TO BUY 


FASHIONS FOR 


YOUR BEST SUMMER 


Below we list some of the 


Canadian stores where the 


fashions shown on pages 28 and 29 can be bought. 


Klever Klad dress Deb Shop, Ottawa; 
La Jeunesse, Elizabeth Hager, Montreal; 
May Co., Ruth Frocks, Tunis and Son, To 
ronto; Goudies, Kitchener; Exclusive Ladies’ 
Wear, Welland; (¢ H. Smith, Windsor; 
Edythe Shoppe, St. Thomas, Ont.; Lady 
Stuart, London, Ont.; Paquet’s, Quebec City; 
Julliard’s, Calgary; Hudson’s Bay, Winnipeg; 
Woodward’s, New Westminster Aaron's 
Hudson's Bay, Vancouver 

Miss Sun Valley separates Elizabeth 
Hager, Montreal; Skirt and Sweater Shop 
Toronto; Rosanne, Niagara Falls; Jessie 
Whitcombe, Patricia Lynn, Hamilton; Her- 
man’s, Cornwall; Gorbet’s, Owen Sound, 
Ont.; Wallace’s, St. Catharines; Linen and 


Wool Shop, Chatham, Ont Antel’s, Van- 


Mr. Mort dress Ogilvy’s Elizabeth Ha- 
ger, Montreal; Simon's, Quebec City; Ruth 
Frocks Toront Betty Fogel, Windsor 


Goudies Kitchener Steacy’s Kingston 
McNulty’s, Port Arthur; May Galbraith 
Winnipeg; Imperial Women’s Wear, Leth 
bridge 


Myer Kahan black - and - white dress 

Eaton’s, across Canada; Fraid’s, Mont 
real; Julius Simon, Foster's, Toronto; Blanche 
Buchanan, Saskatoon; Hudson’s Bay, Cal 
gary; McArthur’s, Edmonton; Germaine’s 
Madame Runge, Vancouver 








Open the door of your wonderful new 


MOFFAT vance: 





























—-and you open the door 
to new adventures in cooking! 


The Moffat oven is extra-large. brightly lighted, far easier to clean, 
with its hinged perimeter element and smooth, ridge-free sides. New 

igh-visibility window in the door is 75% larger than ever before. And 
imagine the possibilities for more exciting meals offered by these great 
new oven cooking features 











KROTISS-O-MAT-—Barbecues to ROAST METER—Simply di ire 
perfection one-third faster medium or well-done for any type 
than roasting. Self-basting to seal of meat... insert the electric 
in flavor and juices. “Many-Go- meat thermometer ... and a 
tound” accessory for preparing buzzer signals when your roast is 


k ibobs, hors-d’oeuy res or wieners, done to periec tion 
COMPLETE CLOCK CONTROL 
HI-LO-MATIC —Precisionbroiling —Permits automatic absentee 
| baking with effortless oven control of oven, Rotiss-( )-Mat, 


ck adjustment at the turn of a Many-Go-Round, Therm-O- 
knol ithout opening door. Hi- Guard or regular element, Therm- 
Lo-Matic rack rolls out, too. Q-Fryer and appliance outlet 


Famous Moffat quality construction throughout! 
tugged serviceability and fine craftsmanship are 
evident in every detail Typi al ex ample the open 
oven door will bear a man’s weight without a sign 
ol stress or strain. 


Canadians know mM 0 f . iq T S best! 


CANADA'S MOST RECOMMENDED RANGE FOR OVER 75 YEARS 








Three of Canada’s eet: 
“distinguished writers dip into 

| their own rich and excitin, 
bring you the stories that have. 
appeal to them — an 

how each came to be \ ritt 


St ne 






Wilhelm insisted he see 


me home —an ill-starred 


notion as it turned out: 























WILHELM 


By GABRIELLE ROY 


@ “As we proceed through life, we know of course many kinds of 
love, from the light but not always easy side of love to its deepest 


meaning. Adolescent love 
one of the opposite sex 


touching, bewildering and sometimes cruel sort of love. 


that is the first love of a young heart for 
has always seemed to me one of the most 


For with 


whom — or what — is the young heart then in love if not with the 
greatest mystery in life, with love itself! Almost anyone might become 


its object. 


“For the heroine of this tale, Christine, fortunately she happens to 
fall in love, or thinks she is in love, with a very trustworthy young 
man. Yet he does not, nor could not, suit her, despite his gentleness 
of heart, his true and almost solemn affection. For Christine is at an 
age when she can hardly know whom to fall in love with and why. 
Seldom is adolescent love anything indeed but a step to a further 
love, a practice lesson in love. Hence a sort of sadness and a freshness 


and a mystery, and a-something 


which I find strangely appealing.” 


Y FIRST SUITOR came 
from Holland. He was 
called Wilhelm and his 


teeth were too regular; he was 
much older than I; he had a long, 
sad face at least thus it was 
that others made me him 
when they had taught me to con- 
sider his defects. As for me, at 
first I found his face thoughtful 
rather than long and peaked. I 
did not yet know that his teeth 
so straight and even—were false 
I thought I loved Wilhelm. Here 
was the first man who, through 
me, could be made happy or un- 
happy; here was a very serious 
matter 

I had met him at our friends’ 
the O'’Neills, who still lived not 
far from us in their large gabled 
house on Rue Desmeurons. Wil- 
helm was their boarder; for life 
is full of strange things; thus this 
big, sad man was a chemist in the 
employ of a small paint factory 
then operating in our city, and 
as I have said — lodged with 
equally uprooted people, 
O’Neills, formerly of County Cork 
in Ireland. A far journey to have 
come merely to behave, in the 
end, like everyone else earn 
your living, try to make friends, 
learn our language, and then, in 
Wilhelm’s case, love someone 
who was not for him. Do adven- 
tures often turn out so tritely? 
Obviously enough, though, in 
those days I did not think so. 

Evenings at the O’Neills’ were 
musical. Kathleen played Mother 
Machree, while her mother, seat- 
ed on a sofa, wiped her eyes, try- 
ing the while to avert our atten- 
tion, to direct it away from 
herself, for she did not like people 


see 


: 
the 


inevitable 


and ironic too — all of 


to believe her so deeply stirred 
by Irish songs. Despite the music, 
Elizabeth kept right on digging 
away at her arithmetic; she still 
was utterly indifferent to men. 
But Kathleen and I cared a great 
deal. We feared dreadfully to be 
shelf; we feared we 
should fail to be loved and to 
love with a great and absolutely 
unique passion. 

When Mrs. O'Neill requested it 


left on the 


of me “to relieve the atmos- 
phere,” as she put it I played 
Paderewski’s Minuet; then Wil- 
helm would have us listen to 
Massenet on a violin of choice 


quality. Afterward he would show 
me, in a large album, scenes of 
his country, as well as his father’s 
house and the home of his uncle, 
his father’s partner. I think he 
was anxious to convey to me that 
his family was better off than you 
might think if you judged by him 

I mean by having had to quit 
his native land and come live in 
our small city. Yet he need have 
had no fear that I should form an 
opinion on the basis of silly social 
to judge 


appearances; I wanted 


people in strict accordance with 
their noble personal qualities 
Wilhelm would explain to me how 
Ruisdael had really most faith- 
fully rendered the full, sad sky 
of the Low Countries; and he 
asked me whether I thought I 


should like Holland enough one 
day to visit it. Yes, I replied; I 
should much like to see the canals 
and the tulip fields. 
Then he had sent to 
Holland a box of chocolates, each 
of which was a small vial 
a liqueur. 
vening he 


me from 
one 
containing 


had the ill- 


But one e 





starred notion of accompanying 
me back home, as far as our front 
loor, though it was only two steps 
away and darkness had not 
wholly fallen. He was chivalrous: 
1€ insisted that a man should not 

t a woman go home al? alone, 
n if that woman only yester- 

had still 
hoops or walking on stilts. 

Alas! The moment his back was 
turned, Maman asked me about 
my young man. “Who ts that great 
beanstalk?” 

I told 


Holland, 


lay been playing with 


Wilhelm of 
rest of it: 
the box of chocolates, the tulip 
fields, the stirring sky of Wil- 
helm’s country, the windmills ... 
Now all that was fine and honor- 


her it was 


and al) the 


able! But why, despite what I 
thought of appearances, did I 
believe myself obliged also to 


speak of the uncle and the father, 
partners in a small busiriess which 

which made a lot of 
money? 

My mother at once forbade me 
to return to the O’Neills’, so long, 
said she, as I had not got over the 
idea of Wilhelm 
BUT WILHELM One 
or two days each week he finish- 
ed work early; on those days he 


was ciever 


waited for me at the convent 
door. He took over my great 
bundle of books Lord, what 


homework the Sisters piled on us 
music sheets, 
carried all 
corner of 
would lower 


in those days! 
my metronome, 
burdens 


my 
and he 
t 


these to the 


our street. There he 


upon me his large and sad blu 
eyes and say to me, “When you 
are bigger, I’)1 take you to the 
opera, to the theatre ” 

I still had two years of the 
convent ahead of me; the opera 
the theatre eemed desperately 


far away. Wilhelm would tell me 


that he longed .to see me in an 


evening gown; that then he 
would at last remove from it 
mothproof bag his dress clothes 


and that we should go in style t 


hear symphonic music 
My mother ultimately learned 
that Wilhelm had the effrontery 


and it annoy 
She forbade 


to carry my books, 
ed her very 
me to him 

“Still,” said I to Maman, “I can 
hardly prevent his walking next 


to me along the pavement.” 


much 


see 


My mother cut through that 
problem. “If he takes the same 


sidewalks as you, mind you, cros 
right over to the other.” 
Now 
sage of 
told him, as she 
ly which sidewalk he should take, 
for I began seeing him only on the 


she must have sent a mes 


rebuke to Wilhelm 


had me, precise- 


and 


opposite side of the street, where 


he would stolidly await my pa 


sage. All the while I was going 
by, he held his hat in his hand 
The other young girls must have 


been horribly envious of me; they 


laughed at Wilhelm’s baring his 
head while I was passing. Yet I 
felt death in my soul at seeing 





Wilhelm so alone and exposed te 
ridicule. He was an immigrant, 
and Papa had told me a hundred 
times that you could not have too 
much sympathy, too much con- 
sideration for the uprooted, who 
have surely suffered enough from 
their expatriation without our 
adding to it, through scorn or dis- 
Why then had Papa so 


dain. 


completely changed his views, and 


why was he more set even than 


Maman aga:nst Wilhelm of Hol- 
land? True enough, no one at 
home, since Georgianna’s mar- 
riage, looked favorably upon love. 


Perhaps because as a whole we 
had already had too much to suf- 
fer from it. But I—presumably— 


I had not yet suffered enough at 
its hands 

And then, as I have said, Wil- 
helm was clever. Maman had 


forbidden him to speak to me on 
the street, but she had forgotten 
Wilhelm had made great 
progress in English. He sent me 
very beautiful epistles which be- 


letters. 


gan with “My own beloved 
child " or else “Sweet little 
maid Not to be outdone, I 
replied: “My own dearest heart 

One day my mother found 
in my room a scrawl on which I 


had been practising my handwrit- 
ing and in which I expressed to 
Wilhelm a passion that neither 
time cruel obstacles could 
Had my mother glanc- 
volume of Tennyson 
upon she 
recognized the whole 
was 


nor 
bend 
ed into the 


lying open my table, 
would have 


passage in question, but she 


! listen to reason. 


too 


angry to 
I was enjoined 


Wilhelm 


if, by a miracle, 


from writing to 
from reading his letters, 
i one of them suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the defens- 
I was 


es thrown up by Maman; 


even enjoined from thinking of 


‘im. I 


ior nin 


was allowed only to pray 


if I insisted upon. it 
UNTIL THEN I! 
should be 


had thought that 
love open and clear, 
cherished by all and making peace 
beings Yet what was 
happening? Maman turned 
into something busy 
with poking about in my waste- 
basket: and I then thought that 
she was certainly the last person 


between 
was 


like a spy, 


in the world to understand me! 
So that was what love accom- 
plished! And where was that fine 
frankness between Maman and 
me! Does there always arise a 
bad period between a mother and 





at 


love th 





her daughter? Is it 
brings it on? And what, what 
love? One’s neighbor? Or some 
person rich, beguiling? 
During this interval Wilhelm 


unable to do anything else for me 
and, at the 


for 


sent me many gifts, 


time, I them, 


nothing of 
arrived, Maman 


knew 


they 





> moment 





would return them to him; mus« 


scores, tulip bulbs from Amster- 
dam, a small collar of Bruges lac 
more liqueur filled chocolates 
The only means left to us by 
which to communicate was the 








WILHELM Continued 


telephone. Maman had not thought 
ef that. Obviously she could not 
think of everything; love is so 
crafty! Then, too, during her 
loving days the telephone did not 
exist, and thi I imagine, was 
why Maman forgot to ban it for 
me Wilhelm often called our 
number If it was not I who 


answered, he hung up gently. And 


many a time did Maman then pro- 
test: “What's going on? . I shall 
write the company a letter; I’m 


constantly being bothered for 
nothing. At the other end I can 
barely hear a ort of sighing 
sound.” Naturally she could not 
foresee how far the tenacity of a 


Wilhelm would extend 





But when it was I who an- 
swered Wilheln was scarcely 
better off. There could be between 
us no real conversation without 


its exposing us to the discovery 
of our secret and consequent pro 
hibition of ti telephone. More- 





ove! we neitner a Uu naa any 
taste for 1 Gervais employed 
them w ! i on the wire 
the darling of neart, to whon 
ne poke 4 UE ew e an- 
other schoolboy. But Wilheln 

I without b Gervais, fo 
Ove 0 v n it encour 
ter opstacie evel nore 
worthy “ to be noble 
r a thing Thu Wilheln 
merely murmured to me, fron 
afar, “Dear heart after whi 


he remained silent. And I listened 





to | ence for a minute yr 
iw I ~ y oot fn 
hz 

ONE DAY THOUGH " i 
covered ar aa adie wa ) 
make me understand . ea 
As I was saying “Allo” h ICE 
begs mie » hold t “ t 

I made ou something like tne 
ound of being tuned 
then the opening ba f Thai 
Wilhelm played 1 the whol 


composi tior ine phone Kat 


een ! t : mn accompany 
ng hin I " ano chord 
somewnh t at 

Il know , tk put me 
out a trifle at tt King 
hat Kati i I < ovely 
a secre e first , 
howeve M ne ou 
at a 

Our pnore va tta ea ik 
wall at the « f a dark t 
hallway At fi ne was 
prised at seeing pend hours 
there, motionless and in the most 
complete silence Only little 
little did the people at home begin 
to notice that at the telephone |! 
uttered no word. And from ther 


on, when I went to listen to Thais 
the hal] door would open slightly: 
someone hid there to spy on me 
motioning the others to advance 
one by one and watch me 


Gervais was the worst, and 


was very mean on part, for I 
had respected his secret. He man- 
ufactured reasor é aking use 


of the hall: as he went by he tried 
to hear what I could be listening 
to. At first, however, I held the 
receiver firmly glued to my ear. 
Then I must already have begun 
to find Thais very long to hear 
through. One evening I allowed 
Gervais to listen for a moment to 
Wilhelm’s music; perhaps I hoped 
that he would have enough en- 
thusiasm to make me myself ad 
mire the composition. But Gervais 
choked with mirth; later on I saw 
him playing the fool in front of 
the others, at the far end of the 
living room, bowjng an imagin- 
ary violin. Even Maman laujhed 
a little, although she tried to re- 
main angry With a long, sad 
countenance which I knew not 
how he superimposed upon his 
own features, Gervais was giving 
a fairly good imitation of Wilhelm 
ncaricature. I was a little 
tempted to laugh. For it is a fact 
that there is something quite 
comic is seeing a sad person play 
the violin 

When you consider it g 
astonishing that all of them to- 
gether should not have thought 
much sooner of parting me from 
Wilhelm by the means they so 
uccessfully employed from that 
night forward 

All day long, when I went by, 
someone was whistling the melody 
of Thais 

My brother grossly exaggerated 
he Dutchman’s slightly solemn 
ssit, his habit of keeping his eyes 
lifted aloft. They discovered in 


iim the mien of a Protestant 





minister, dry said they and in 
he process of preparing a sermon, 
Maman added that the “Nether- 
ander” had a face as thin as a 


This was the way 
‘ferred to him 
oI the “Hol- 
iste Odette I 
ster Edouard 


med and was 





a hand in the matter, even though 


she had renounced the world, my 





p is Odette herself told me to 
forget tt foreigner that a 
oreigner is a foreigner 

One evening as I listened to 
Thais, I thought I must look silly, 

ng is stock still ie Tré- 

eiver it y hand I ng up 
vefore the end of the pertio: 
i 

Thereafte Wilhelr S ely 

Sse patn again 

nN veal ater perhap is 
i that he was returning to 
He ana 

My ne t once nore pecame 
the ust and charitable pre 
Wilhelm person I had loved so 
dearly My father no longer har- 








bored anything against Holl 
Maman admitted that Mrs. O'Neill 
had told her concerning Wilhelm 
that he was the best man in the 
world, reliable, a worker, very 
gentle And Maman hoped 
that Wilhelm, in his own country, 
among his own people, would be 
loved as, she said, he deserved 
to be END ¢ 











Harriet went to the wharf. 


but the launch had gene. 





THE NINTH LIFE 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 














@ “When I wrote The Ninth Life I was not a cat lover which I 
now am, thanks to an exquisite tortoiseshe ittle creature that now 
owns my house. I was and had been al] my life a dog lover. I wrote 
the story because, a good many years before, I had been told of 
Harriet’s heroic journey and ever since the memory of it had re- 
mained with me. So at last I wrote T Ninth Life. When your 
editor asked me why it is my favorite story I was surprised: I 
thought it was simply my favorite cat story. Yet now when I think 
of Harriet’s devotion her cold, unsentimental loyalty and devo- 
tion I find that I have never written a short story that I like 
better. I should add that it was from an island in Georgian Bay, 
near Point au Baril, that Harriet made her selfless and c« urageous 
journey to her ome 
1 gERARACE LTE Se 
ARRIET! HARRIET! Harriet!” Her name echoed-through the 
pine.woods. It echoed acr« the water to the next island, 
was flung back from iis precipitous shore in a mournful echo. 


Still she did not come 

The launch stood waiting at the wharf. laden with the luggage 
attendant on the breaking up of the ho iday season. Summer was 
past, October almost gone, wild geese were mirrored in the lake 
in their flight southward. Now, for eight months the Indians and 
the wild deer would have the islands to themselves 

The Boyds were the last of the summer people to go. They 
enjoyed the month of freedom at the end of the season. when 
tourists were gone. They were country people themselves, bred in 
the district. When they were not living on their island they lived 
in a small town at the foot of the lake. thirty miles away. The 
year was marked for them by their migration to the island in the 
middle of June and their return to winter habitation in October. 

They were well-to-do. They owned their launch which now 
stood waiting at the wharf, with the Indian. John Nanabush, at 
the wheel. He stood, dark and imperturbable, while Mrs. Boyd, 
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her daughter and her cook raised their voices for Harriet. Mr 
Boyd prowled about at the back of the cottage peering into the 
workshop, the icehouse, behind the woodpile, w e freshly cut 
birch logs lay waiting for the next year’s fires. Now and again 
he gave a stentorian shout for Harriet 


They had delayed their departure for hours because of her 








Now they must go without her. Mrs. Boyd came to the wide veranda 
where the canoe lay covered by canvas and peered under it 

“Why, Mother, what a place to look!” said her husband Che 
cat wouldn’t be in there 

“IT know,” said Mrs. Boyd. “But I just feel so desperate!” 

“Well, we've got to go without he: 





“And it’s getting so cold!” 


On the wharf the g wailed Oh, Father, we can’t leave 
Harriet on the island! 

“Find her, Pat! Find Harriet! said Mr joyd to the i 
terrier 


Pat leaped from the. launch, where he was investigating the 
hamper of eatables, and raced up the rocky shore. In his own 
fashion he shouted for the cat. A chipmunk darted from the trunk 
of a jack pine, sped across a large flat rock, ran halfway up a 
flaming red maple and paused. upside down, to stare at the group 
on the wharf 

John Nanabush raised his soft, thick, Indian voice. “You folks 
go along home. I'l] find Harriet. I'll keep her for you 

“That’s a good idea said Mr. Boyd 

“Harriet would never stay with John,” said Mrs. Boyd. “She’s 
devoted to us.” 

“Guess she’d rather stay with me than freeze,” said the Indian 

“Will you promise to come back to the island tomorrow and 
search till you find her?” 

“Oh, Vl find he 
“We ought to be gettin’ on now, if you folks want 
before dark.” 


“Pat! Pat! Oh, where has Pat gone?” ‘cried the young girls 


said Nanabush, in his comforting, sly voice 





o be home 


Pat came bounding out of the woods, rushing at the launch 
scrambled on board, and sat there grinning 


“He’s got some sense. anyhow,” said the Indian 
j 


“Sound the whistle, John aid Mrs. Boyd. “That might fetcl 
her.” 

“What if she’s dead! ried the younger gir] 

“You can’t kill a cat,” said Nanabush. H tretched out his dark 


hand and blew the whistle 
All eyes were turned to tl vood 
The cook said, “I left a bow! of bread and milk for her, by the 


back doo: 

















“Come, Mother,” said M 3oyd t's no use We can’t wait.” 

The launch looked lil 1 toy boat as it moved among th« 
island The reflection of the inds lay on the dark-t lake 
more perfect than reality. They were deserted 
IT WAS ONLY , Harrie ‘ She w 
ired ar in y, I I mt ou t thar 
isual S had yf e¢ I t 1 id =bpeer un- 
su lS t ow 0O 1 slept 
yng ) i | ‘ { i She j I outs 
) } yu e pe é ad ide " elf Ose 

Now the t ywed outside the d leaped 
aa} " . 7 ' | lé ») ite 
ir about it. S te f and r wa 
not ft | t A € 

She r ba ( nd nd ri bre la 
- c ri : $ ’ f 
Ipp ] I S r | r t 
‘ , 1 He ‘ é omt ‘ vf 
‘ id . ‘ ' 
Va fT 

T O i 
Tt Ba a ' » erm k po A few 
glitt ng sta ‘ the ke. T ‘ me b 
cold » whit f d I ept ‘ 
r€ noe WwW ! M B | ad fted T va 1 
cu ) t. Si ' I p and p 

A f ina t tne t T. 
window. From it dose peered into the room. 7 vas no fire 
There was no cook. Harriet gave a faint miaow of disappointment 
Sh pent i te ns¢ of hearing to ater 2 sound of life in 
th ottape A é } va yf ttle ws against 
th sho Pointed le fre b he fted in ti 
golden a It wa old 

Ha t went to t bow] of bread and lk and begar > ea 
it. She d ‘ it ew ravenous. But there wa Oo mu 
of it that si i to tak ath before she suld finish it. Even in 
1e1 yle tt eda 10 rf ) She was four years 
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old, and she had never been separated from the Boyds before. 
Her mother and ber grandmother had belonged to the Boyds. She 
knew their movements and their life as she knew the pads on her 
own pa Ww 

The bow! was emptied. As empty and hollow as the world in 
which she now found herself. Mechanically she began to wash her 
face, groom the fine hair behind her ears till it was erect as the 
pile of fine velvet. She stretched out her hind leg and swiftly licked 
he fur on the rim of her thigh. In this attitucie it could be seen 
that she was with young. Her little teats showed rosy and fresh 





e heard a rustle in the fallen leaves anc turned her green 
eyes defensively, fearfully, in that direction. A pair of porcupines 


stood staring at her, side by side, their quills upright, their yellow 





teeth showing in their trepidation. They had «ome to investigate 


empty cottage 


Harriet gave a hissing scream at them 





horrifying she could. She stared, with her ack to the kitchen 





door, screaming and making faces. The porcupines turned and 
ambled away, pushing into a dense growth of juniper 

An acorn clattered across the roof of the cottage and fell close 
to Harriet. She stood up, wondering what was coming next. The 
hipmunk that had watched the departure yesterday now looked 
over the eave at her. He knew she could not get at him where he 
was, but he longed to retrieve his acorn. His neat striped head darted 


from side to side, his eyes questioned her. Her tail lashed lis im- 


placable answer. He put his little paw against the side of his face 
and settled down to watch her 

With a sudden leap she sprang toward the acorn, curved het 
paw about it, toyed with it jeneath her fur her muscles flowed 


as she bent low over the acorn as though loving it. leaped back 
from it in disdain 

Paw to cheek, the chipmunk watched her 

Then, from all the empty world about her, her misery came to 


taunt her. She was alone, except for the helpless kittens that stirred 


inside. her. She sank to her belly and gave a plaintive miaow. 
For a long while she lay with closed eyes. The chipmunk longed 


No other acorn could take its place. He kept elongat- 





to e into Harriet face. She seemed oblivio yf 
nut he was not deceived. Still he could not t. He 
the wa of tne cottage nade i da I i corn 





icceeded But elect fied ¢ In a 
e sprang at him. | the n and turned 
wind and blew back wall of tl ottage 
he chatt i at Pe peer ps ve tan 





AS THE SUN NEARED the toy f the pine é ird t lelicat 
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Japping icily at her paws. She cried loudly in her protest as she 
walked into it. A few steps and she was out of her depth. 

She had never swum before, but she could do it. She moved 
her paws knowingly, treading the icy water in fear and hate. A loon 
skimming the lake was startled by her stark cat’s head rising out 
of the water, and swung away, uttering his loud, wild laugh. 

The next island was half a mile away. The last sunlight was held 
in the topmost branches of its pines. It seemed almost unattainable 
ito Harriet, swimming in bitter stubbornness toward it. Sometimes 
she felt that she was sinking. The chill all but reached her heart; 
still she struggled toward the blackness of the rocks. 

At last the island ioomed above her. She smelled the scents of 
the land. All her hate of the water and her longing for home 
tautened her muscles. She swam fiercely and, before she was quite 
exhausted, clambered up on the rocks. 


ONCE THERE, she was done. She lay flattened, a bit of wet 
draggled fur. But her heaving sides and gasping mouth showed that 
life was in her. The wet hairs of her fur began to crisp whitely 
in the frost. Her tail began to look stiff and brittle. She felt the 
spirit going out of her and the bitter cold coming in. The red after- 
glow on the black horizon was fading. It would soon be dark. 

Harriet had a curious feeling of life semewhere near. Not 
stirring, just sending ‘its prickly essence, in a thin current toward 
her. Her eyes flew open in horror of being attacked in her weak 
state. She looked straight into the eyes of a wild goose, spread on 
the rock near her. 

One of his wings had been injured and he had been left behind 
by the flock, to die. He was large and strong but young. This had 
injured wing lay spread on 
ossy head on it 


been his first flight southward. His 
the rock like a fan. He rested his gl 

They stared at each other fascinated, while the current of his 
fear pricked her to life. She tightened the muscles of her belly 
and pressed her claws against the rock. Their eyes communed, 
each to each, like instruments in tune. She drew her chin against 
her frosty breast, while her eyes became balls of fire, glaring into 
his 

He raised himself above his broken wing and reared his strong 
other wing, as though to fly. But she H®ld him with her eyes. He 
opened his long beak but the cry died in his throat. He got onto 

i I 


ner. He 


his webbed feet and ood, with trailing wing, facing 
moved a step nearer 


So, they stared and stared, till he wanted her to take him. He 
had no will but hei Now her blood was moving quickly. She 
felt strong and fierce. His long neck, his big downy breast, were 


defenseless. She sprang, sunk her teeth in his neck, tore his breast 
with her hind claw clung to him. His strong wing beat the air, 
even after he knew him- 
self dying 

It was dark when she 
finished her meal. She 
sat on the rock, washing 
her face, attending to her 
sore paw. The air had 
grown even colder, and 
snowflakes drifted on the 
darkness. The water in 
pools and shallows began 
to freeze. Harriet crept 
close to the body of the 
goose, snuggling warmly 
in its down, She pressed 
under its wing, which 
spread 
though in protection. 





above her, as 


Harriet prepared to strike. 


She miaowed plaintive. 
ly as she prowled about 
the island next morning. 
- The people who owned it had gone to their home, in a distant 

American city ny weeks ago. The windows of the cottage 

were boarded up. The flagstaff, where the big American flag had 
floated, was bare. Harriet prowled about the island, looking long- 

ingly at the mainland, filled with loathing of the icy water. 
As she crept t 


frozen rim she lifted her lip in loathing. 


A bit of down from the goose clung to her cheek. She crept into 
the thin ice and, : t crackled beneath her, she miaowed as in 
pain. At last, w a despairing lash of her tail, she went into the 
lake and set he e toward the mainland. It was three quarters 
of a mile away) 

This orde: vas worse than last night’s. The lake was more 
cruelly cold. But it was smooth, stretched like cold steel beneath 
the drifting owflakes. Harriet’s four paws went up and down, 
as though the ke were a great barrier of ice she was mounting 





Her head looked small and sleek as a rat’s. Her green eyes were 
unwinking. Like a lodestone, the house at the foot of the lake drew 
her. Her spirit drew courage from the fire of its hearth. 

A snake also was swimming to the mainland. Its cold blood felt 
no chill. Its ebony head arched above the steel of the lake. A deli- 
cate flourish on the steely surface followed it. The two swimmers 
were acutely conscious of each other but their cold eyes ignored. 

Harriet scrambled onto the creaking ice at the shore and lay 
prone. The life was all but gone from her. She remembered neither 
food nor fire nor shelter. The snake glided over the stones near her, 
slippery and secure. She tried to rise but could not. 

The flurry of snow passed. A wind from the southwest made 
a scatteration among the clouds They moved north and east, 
settling in grey and purple on the horizon. The sun shone out 
strongly, turning the October foliage to a blaze of scarlet and 
gold. The sunlight lay warm on Harriet’s sagging sides. 

She felt new life creeping into her. She raised her head and 
began to lick her sore paw. Then she ran her tongue, in long eager 
strokes, across her flanks. Her fur stood upright. Her flesh grew 
warm and supple. 

She crept out on a rock, from whose crevices hardy ferns and 
huckleberry bushes grew. A few huckleberries glimmered frostily 
blue among the russet leaves. Harriet peered into the poo] below 
the rock. She saw some small bass resting there in the watered’ 
sunshine. 

She crouched, watching them intently. Her colors mingled with 
the frost-browned fern and bronzed leaves. She settled herself on 
her breast as though to rest, then her paw shot into the pool, her 
claws like fishhooks drove into the bright scales. The bass lay on 
the rock, its golden eye staring up at her 

Now she felt refreshed and strong. She found the sandy track 
through the woods and trotted along it toward the foot of the 
lake. All day she pressed forward, meeting no one. She stopped 
only to catch a little mouse and eat it and rest after the meal. 

At sundown a deer stepped out of a thicket and stood before 
her, his antlers arching like the branches of a tree, his great eyes 
glowing. He looked, at her, then bent his antlers, listening. He 
raised a shapely hoof and stood poised. Harriet saw something 
shining among the leaves. There was a sharp noise. The shock of 
it lifted Harriet from her feet, made every hair of her tail vibrant. 

The tall deer sank to his knees. He laid the side of his head on 
the ground and his great eyes were raised imploringly to the face 
of the hunter who came out of the wood. The hunter knelt by him 
as though in compassion. Then a stream of red gushed from the 
deer’s throat. A dog came and sniffed his flank. Harriet pegred 
down from a tree where she had hid. It was long before she dared 
to go on. 

She had gone only a short way when she saw a doe and a fawn, 
standing as though waiting. The doe lowered her head at Harriet, 
but the fawn looked proudly aloof, holding its head, with the face 
innocent as a little child’s, high on its strong neck. Harriet glided 
away, her paws brushing the snow from the dead leaves. She 
curled herself in a hollow in a tree and lay licking her sore paw. 
She thought of the dead deer’s great body and the large pieces 
of flesh she had seen cut from it 


IN THE MORNING she was very hungry, but there was nothing to 
eat. The sky was dark, the snow had turned to a rain that dripped 
from the trees and soaked her fur till it clung to her. But she ran 
steadily along the track, always drawn by the lodestone of the house 
at the foot of the lake. Passing toward it, she sometimes gave a 
miaow as faint and thin as the fall of a pine needle. She ate a few 
blueberries from the dried leaves. She came to a space carpeted by 
glossy wintergreen leaves. She even ate some of the scarlet berries, 
eating them with distaste and curling lip, but she was so hungry be- 
eause of the kittens she carried. There seemed nothing living abroad 
except her. 

The path crossed a swamp dense with a growth of cranberries. 
Beyond this she came to a settler’s cottage, clean and neat, with 
poultry in a wire run. There was a hen turkey in the yard, followed 
by three daintily moving poults. A girl was milking a cow in an 
open shed. Harriet stood staring, lonely, hungry. She felt weighted 
down, almost too tired to go on 

A man came out of the house with a bucket. He saw her, and a 
piercing whistle brought two hounds. He picked up a stone and 
threw it. It struck her side. 

Harriet turned into a fury, an elongated, arched fiery-eyed, 
neering fury. The hounds hesitated before her claws that reached 
for their eyes. She whirled and flew down the path. They came 
after her baying, sending up the volume of their voices in the 
rain. They urged each other on with loud cries. With her Jast 
strength she clambered into a tree and sat sneering down at them, 
her sides palpitating. 
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The hounds stood with their paws against the trunk of the 
tree, baying up at her. They changed places, as though that would 
help them. They flung themselves down, panting beneath the tree, 
then sprang up again, baying. But when the shrill whistle sounded 
again they ran without hesitating back to their master. 

On and on Harriet limped over the rock track. Sometimes she 
had a glimpse of the lake between the trees but she scarce ly looked 
to right or left. The homeward cord drew her ever moré¢ strongly. 
One would scarcely have recognized the sleek pet in this draggled 
iramp, this limping heavy-eyed, slinking cat 


SHE COULD see the twinkling lights of the town across the bay 
when her pain came on: It was so piercing, so sudden that she 
turned, with a savage cry, to face what seemed to be attacking her 
in the rear. But then she knew that the pain was inside her 

She lay writhing on the ground and before long gave birth 
to a kitten. She began to lick it, then realized that it was dead. 
She ran on toward the town as fast as she could. 

She was still two miles from it when she had two more kittens. 
She lay beside them for a while, 
the lights of the town were out. Harriet picked up one of the 
kittens and limped on. With it in her mouth she went along the 
paved street. She gave a miaow of reached the 
back door of her own home. 

She laid the kitten on the doorstep and herself began limping 
back and forth, the length of the 
the door. For the first time since she had been left on the island 
she purred. The purr bubbled in her throat, vibrating through her 
herves in an ecstasy of home-coming. She caressed the back door 
with every bit of her. She stood on her hind legs and caressed 
the door handle with a loving paw. Only.the weak cry of her kitten 
made her desist. 

She carried it to the tool shed and laid it on the mat where the 
terrier slept in warm weather. She laid herself down beside it, 
trilling to it in love. It buried its sightless face against her lank 
belly..She lay flat on her side, weary to the bone. 

But the shape of the kitten she had abandoned on the road now 
crept into her mind. It crept on silken paws, with its tail pointed 
like a rat’s and its eyelids glued together. Round and round it crept 
in its agony of abandonment, tearing her mind as its birth had torn 
her body. She flung herself on her other side, trying to forget it 





feeling weak and peaceful. Now 


delight as she 


step, rubbing her sides against 


but she could not 

With a piteous miaow of protest against the instinct that hounded 
her, she left the kitten’s side and went out into the dawn. The rain 
had stopped and there was a sharp clear wind that drove the dead 
leaves scurrying across the frozen ruts. 

The pain of her sore paw on the ice ruts was like fire, but she 
hurried on, draggled, hard-faced, with the thought of the bereft 
kitten prodding her. 

The dreadful road unrolled itself before her in an endless scroll 
of horrible hieroglyphics. She miaowed in hate of it, at every yard. 
She covered it, mile after mile, till she reached the spot where she 
had littered. There in the coarse wet grass, she found the kitten. 
She turned it over with her nose, sniffing it to see if it were worth 
taking home. She decided that it was 


ALONG AND ALONG the road she limped, the kitten dangling 
from her unloving mouth, the dead leaves whirling about her, as 
though they would bury her, the icy ruts biting her paw. 

But the clouds had broken and the Indian-summer sun was 
leaping out. As she hobbled into her own yard her fur was warm 
and dry on her back. She laid the kitten beside the other and gave 
herself up to suckling them. And as they drew life from her, her 
love went out to them. She made soft trilling noises to them, threw 
her forelegs about them, lashed her-tail about them, binding them 
close. She licked their fat bodies and their blunt heads till they 
shone. 

Then suddenly a noise in the kitchen galvanized her. She leaped 
up, scattering the sucklings from her nipples. It was the rattle of 
a stove lid she had heard. She ran up the steps and miaowed at 
the back door. It opened and the cook let out a scream of joy. 

“Harriet! Harriet! Harriet’s here!” 

Pat ran to meet her, putting his paw on her back. She arched 
herself at him, giving a three-cornered smile. The cook ran to room 
after room, telling the news. The Boyds came from room after 
room to welcome Harriet, to marvel at her return 


“She must have come early last night,” said the cook for she 
had kittens in the tool shed 

“Well, they'll have to be drowned,” said Mr. Boyd 

Harriet could not eat her bread and milk for purring The 
purring sang in her throat like a kettk She left her saucer 
and went to Mr. Boyd and thrust her head into his hand. 

‘Just listen how she purrs!” said Mrs. Boyd. “I’ve always said 
that she was an affectionate cat END @ 
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THE 


By ERNEST BUCKLER 


@ “This story did not originate as 
to anyone I know. And 


of it ever happened to me ox 


an exercise in autobiography 


None 
if | were doing 


it again i think I could improve on my invention of character and 


incident 


timental, I guess. 


“But I still like it, because I feel that perhaps it does 


measure 


It sprawls not a little and sometimes tHere’s an obtrusive 
filigree of expression which I'd try to curb now 


What’s more, it’s sen- 


catch in some 


with that immediacy of communication which ingenuous 


fervor often accomplishes blindly where more expert technique often 


kills 


something I've always been trying to catch: the extraordinary 


intricacy of feeling and loyalty in the members of the closé-knit coun- 
try family, contrary to common supposition that they are inarticulate 
emotionally as well as verbally; the special havot of a quarre] among 
them, which is really a function of their fierce affective bond: and the 
swell of induplicable happiness they experience (I know those are 
flossy words, but I think they're the true ones) when they are brought 
to recognize this constitutive loyalty full-face.” 


O YOU know what quarre! 
ing is like between a man 
and a woman to whom the 

language of quarreling is an alien 
tongue? 

When you go outside from the 
kitchen afterward, if you are the 
man, the leaves wave absently in 
the movement of the August air 
that is more heat than breeze; and 
work with, the 
fork or the scythe or the handle of 
the plow, sags, heavy to the touch. 
Your thoughts stumble inside 
your head, and time comes inside 
there. You think it 
must be noon a dozen times, but 


everything you 


and hurts 


scarcely an hour has passed. 
1 


i you are the woman, you 


reach into the corners of the zinc 
beneath the stove legs as care- 
fully as ever with the broom, and 
stoop as carefully as ever to pick 
up the twist of white thread em- 
bedded in the raised roses of the 
hooked rug, but the rug doesn’t 
seem ike anything own 
hands ever made. You were go- 


your 


ing to have a change for dinner 
but it’s too late now; there is a 
cast of irrevocable lateness about 
everything. You catch a glimpse 
of your face in the mirror over 
the sink, and it seems as if the 
mirror must be lying, to show it 
with shape You 
press the tip of the flat iron into 
the fancy points of rickrack braid 


enclosed and 


Now only ashes remained. 
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on the apron, but you don’t feel 


the inner smile that was always 
there at a thing that was extra 
trouble to be made pretty. 

The kitchen and the fields go 


dead, with a kind of singing re 
moteness. And when the hum of 
the anger has died completely 
away, there is nothing left 

nothing but that curious drawing 
between you, as if you were tied 
together with an invisible cord on 
which all the minutes were strung 


to intolerable heaviness, but never 


tO actua yreakin 


to have dinner. She might be do 
ing the chamber work or putting 
clean newspapers under the rows 
of preserves down cellar, but she 
seemed to feel the instant he left 
the house and I would see he: 
come to the dining-room window 


and watch, in that curious secre 
way, to see whether he went 
to the wood lot or the back 
meadows 


seen 


The whole kitchen would 
to catch its breath when his step 


sounded on the porch again, ex 


actly at noon. As w ate sil 





os 


saw Mother watch him 


I DIDN'T KNOW that all tl 


Mother: 


wa happening between 

and Father that Saturday morn 
ing, of cour because I was only 
ten. But I knew the day was 
spoiled And the next day I 


nday would be like 


Au- 


knew what Si 


it wouldn't be fect 


the per 


gust Sunday the first Sunday 
after the hay was cut, wit the 
nice hiatus about f ever he 
fields knew it wa day of re 
and the tail ends of ¢ the job 
that weren't quite fil ied lacking 
the insistence t . eemed to 
hav ma week My fa 
would not drowse or ( t er 
loung n t ) r ore 
noon “ Mot lered 
Ww that et S r t 
t ugN r flowe 1e7 pu 
ing a i ‘ t ‘ tooy 
in ) ib popTy I ‘ 
hand A t d 
per of f ’ e wt i 
noiain f é 
o t i 
wit 
n 
re ‘ 

\ | 
no 
pan , ' 
the wa 
and ! f 
not go ul i e dow 
adjt t 1 ‘ 
tricat ra t neck 
of her dr At é in't wi 
with the thi ! co 
spiracy, thoug mp 
thing: to walk togethe , then 
to the garder 

Father wou ang 
clothes at all t ) v As soon 
as he had milk i fed the pig 
he would fi ybacco pouc! 
and get a handf of matches from 
the canister behind the pantry 
door and ¢ le, without ask 
ing Mother » tin he planned 


in that curious secret way. 


would seem to 


Mother: 
without 
was ready for his tea; but she’d 
set it down where he could reach 
him 


KNOW, 


watching, the minute he 


wouldn’t pass it to 
hand 


the 


if she 
And if 


for 


they both put a ou’ 


the bow! at same 


Sugar 
and 


the tabl 


time, something so tight aw 


ful would strain 
I'd feel like 

Right 
would 


across 


tnat screeching 
Father 


Mother would 


after dinner, 


leave again 


dress up a little I don’t think, 
if she were dying, she could hav 
sat through Sunday afternoon in 


but she wouldn't 


She'd be 


a housedre 


yo outside quiet witl 


the catalogue to a bit, but just 
when I'd think her mind wa 
ake! I ea or ! italogu 
ana begin t ‘ I wanderin 
fror o« oO roo A f 
] a { ge pre ri r ) 
ptior | é fa | 
Ww n I ‘ ! 
t r r i} oO 
eat a fore t i 
, . oe 
Abi 
i \ T 
And ne 1 ow t I p 
‘ T “ 7 f | 
ant ‘ t to 
I t qQ a re da otr b 
wel I'd get that awful feelin 
nt pit of my tomach when |! 
came near the house again that 


' 
evening would 


ently, 





“ach moving whe! 
the Sunda 


a thunder 


another moved, with 


hiatus stifling as pock 
now 

I'd go to bed early, to escape 
no use. I'd listen for 


of Mother taking 


ut it 


was 
the moment 


clock from the mantelpiece, and 
start when I heard it I could 
see Father then, sitting there in 


the loud-silent kitchen with even 
the tick of the clock gone, stat 


at the floor a minute after he had 
taken off his boots, before he fol 
lowed her. I would hear the 
softer -than-usual pad of his 
woolen socks on the stairs and 
then there would be nothing. The 
very boards of the old house 
would seem to sing with that 
stening stillness 
THATS EXACTLY HOW it 


turned out to be I have no 
trouble in remembering the pat 
ticular torture of that day. 
You see, that was the August 
Sunday which was to have been 


twice as wonderful as ever before 
because it had in it the looking 
ahead to a tomorrow more won 
derful than any day I had eve! 


that 
the 


known. Monday was the day 








we, and we alone from ; 


age 


were going to the Exhibi 
on in Annapolis 


I had never been to the Ex 
hibition before. There was to be 


a traveling show. (I had studied 
long I knew the 
Madame Zelda as well as 
my own, she who would tell my 
though she didn't 
existed.) There 
(Mother, 


the 


poster so 


face of 


fortune 
know I 


¢ven 


was to 


be a merry-go-round 

lo they really go as fast as an 
1utomobile?”) There was to be 
the excitement of so many 
strange faces. There was to be 
ce cream. And those were the 
days when ice cream was some 


thing that made a high priest of 
the man who scooped it with such 
the 
seem 


incredible nonchalance out of 
deep freezer, and it didn’t 
as if the ten cents you laid on the 
counter could possibly pay for it 

I should have had 
the quarrel. The moments before 


warning of 


had been so perfect 
We had 
ablecloth of tiny, 
mort blocks, 


t the 


been wrapping the 


tiny intricately 
that Mother 
fancywork 


sed wa 


oO enter in class 
She kept folding it, this way and 


trying to find a way it would 





not muss; even Father hung about 
t table, wanting to be in on the 
ing; and I stood there, tinglir 
vith willingne t¢ old y fin 
yn exactly the right place while 
Mother tied the second knots 
She had made a gr t Ww Oo 
tending that she'd neve have 
amed of sending t nm if the 
rs hadn't kept at he nd we 
mentioned the possibility of 
winnir a { e. But ir 
I id ar doul 
A r tha would b the 
ne beautitu thing there ; 





took it 


the laborious letterir 





appe! comple ted at 


was that wonderfully light feel- 


ng in all of us. The moment wa 


o perfect that even the consciou 


ness of its perfection sprang into 
y mind 


Alway 


happened, I 


before, when this had 


had thought of some 
thing sad at as a sort of pro- 
tection. If only, I castigated my 
self afterward, I had not neglect 
sd to do that this time 


It doesn’t matter how the 


once, 


yual 





their 


thing is, 
quarrels always ended the same 
way. Actually, what happened, 
my father began poking about in 


The 


rel started 





the bottom of the dish closet 
where Mother kept the wrapping 
papel 

“Did you see that sheet of paper 
with the lumber tally on it?” he 

Whatd look like Moth 
said 

It wa ust a sheet of paper 
with some ures on it,” he said 

“Where did you put it?” she 
asked 

I put it in here,” he said. “It 
ain't here now 

“Let me look,” she said. She 
went through exactly the same 
papers as he had, but she didn’t 


find it 
“It ain't there Fathe! 


hint of 


said 


with annoyance. 


know it when I see 


Mother looked through all the 
papers 


“You 


again 


didn’t burn it with them 


scraps from the package did 
you?” Father said 

“No,” Mother said, “of course 
not. I never burn anything that’s 
any good.” But she went and 


looked in the the same. 


There was nothing but ashes there 


stove just 


now. 
“Well, what did you stick it in 
?”’ she said suddenly 
“Td like to know where I'd put 
that Father 


“You're always’ burnin’ 


there fou 


anything said. 


so0me- 


thin’!” 

“Ohhhhh Mother said. She 
sighed. “I wish I'd never bothered 
with that tablecloth.” 


“Ohhhhh 
started to pace 


Father He 
about the kitchen, 


said. 


he way he 


always did when he 
wa angry The cat brushed 
agains: his legs and he stepped on 
ner tal Her screech startled him 
so he gave her a kick with his 
oo Git out from under my 
feet he said. Mother put tl cat 
yutdor vithout i vord, 
i i ie were a man Who was 
1el to animals and s} ouldn 
Dea to ate! 
Now I t ‘ that 
mit i r ratn 
a 
O} I " } i ik 
a \A ‘ i ) 
I ran ¢ ou tt i 
i AuUSsée I \ \ i I t i 
vO i Now were 
i ond emba ASS~- 
n oO j their quar = 
‘ ’ they ould think 
of no ! ‘ 0 say, they’d say 
omething false or cruel Oh, no, 


gets tired 


one ¢ ‘ Dull you 
We what do you think it’s like 

’ i Jot feelings. too 
I i around in ircles out- 
loor the whole day burst and 
tumbling about me They had 
broken it, like glass, and no mat- 
ter how perfectly you fitted the 
pieces together again, you’d know 
that the mending was there. I 
was such a foolish child that 


when a thing which was to 


een perfect was spoiled the least 
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bit, it was spoiled entirely. If I as 
much as scratched the paint on 
my new wagon I wanted to take 
the axe and smash the whole 
thing to bits. 

I hated them both then, equally 
I'd never speak to them again as 


long as I lived I'd run away to 


town I'd die . 

WE WERE ALL UP Monday 
morning before dawn. But it 
wasn’t like other mornings when 
we'd eaten in the magic minutes 
of lamplight, preparing to go 
somewhere special. That awful 


speechless synchronization of 
movement between Mother and 
Father still went on. She was tak- 
ing the strainer off the clothes- 
line exactly when he set the milk 
Pails beside the scalded, creamer 
His blue serge suit was laid out 
on the bed just before he went 
up to dress; and just as he was 
walking back through the hall- 
way to the kitchen again, she was 
on her way, through the dining 


room, to dress herself. 

I hated them separately, then. 
First one and then the other. 
When Father took every cent of 
his money from the tureen in 
the dish closet and then came 
back and asked me (because 
Mother hadn’t offered) to brush 
off the back of his coat, 1 hated 
Mother. “Father, why don’t you 


get someone to help you mow that 
old back meadow next week?” I 
said, loud, so could hear. 
When Mother downstairs 
and took the precious little bottle 
of perfume from behind the pen- 
dulum of the dining-room clock, 
her face with the same tight look 
on it that his had, I hated Father. 
take that creamer down 


“It’s too heavy for 


she 


came 


“Let me 
cellar,” I said 
you.’ 

There is 


changing 


something 


and 
that stales 


about 


one’s clothes the 


prospect of movement 


the validity of an old quarrel. I 
think either of them might have 


spoken then. But I that 
Fathe1 
itchful drop of 


pot 


Suppose 
was tempted to 


acid 


wheneve! 
speak 
would 


tne w: 
where his 
pride “The time I 
set the boiling kettle on new 
oilcloth, I said I but 


she made out I did it on purpose 


touch a 
was still raw: 
the 


was sorry, 





just the same—S says she has 
a hard life.” And when Mother 
was tempted to speak, the same 
whisper would stir up the whole 
wind of forgotten hurts: “The 


time I scrubbed till I thought my 


back would break and then he 
tracked right through the house 
with his muddy boots on, just be- 
cause he couldn't keep Tom 
Hannon waiting a minute for that 
pair of traces in the attic—He 
says he has a hard life.” And 


when they’d let the minute pass, 
the silence itself had a kind of 
unshakable fascination. 

We had a 
before us. It 
glorious mornings you get some- 
times in late August, with a clean- 
it more of spring than 


sixteen-mile drive 


was one of those 


ness about 
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of early fall. Little hair nets of 
dew clung here and there on the 
glistening grass. The walking call 
ef the birds sounded sharp and 


new. It would be hot later, 
very hot, but now it was cool. 
Dark shadows of the alders fell 
across the dusty road, cool as 


shadows inside a well. 

We didn’t keep saying what a 
perfect day it was for the Exhibi- 
tion, though. No one spoke at all 
I didn’t ask questions about any 
of the things that had happened 
in any of the places we passed, 
with more, rather than 
excitement, because I al- 
ready knew the answers from so 
many stories before. It was all 
right when the horse was jog- 
ging. But when he slowed down 
to a walk, with the spinning of 
sound of 


waiting 


LeSS, 


the wheels a 


scraping 


throng. We became different peo- 
ple 

We seemed to shrink a little, 
Each of us could see, 
helplessly, as if noticing it was a 
kind of betrayal, that our clothes 
were Sunday clothes that had 
stiffened in the midst of the 
townspeople who had no idea that 
they were dressed up. 

I think Mother must have 
longed to straighten Father’s tie, 
and I help wishing he 
would put his coat on again, to 
cover up the marks that 
edged the straps of his braces. I 
wished that Mother would take 
off the sprig of fern she had 
pinned on her coat lapel, so wilt- 
ed now that the safety pin showed 
through. I wiped the dust off the 
shiny round of my brown 
the first time I 


somehow. 


couldn't 


sweat 


toes 


shoes and for 





Father swung — and the 


only, as if we were bound to the 


road, the stretches from turn to 
long. The 
still at all 
with 
the 
would 
here to 
that 
wonderful in 


endlessly 


turn looked 
could sit 
that, 


thinking of 


only way I 


was to pretend hard 
enough town, 
ome elastic draw 
there 


tension 
is suddenly from 


This 


been the 


was the day was to 


have most 
my whole life 

I SUPPOSE THE MOMENT when 
we turned the 
old blockhouse 
sight of the Exhibition itself was 
most like the the 
forces of the ingoing and the out- 
going tide balance exactly. I think 
it was then that the quarrel lost 
all its color, like the flame of a 
lamp that has burned on into the 
daylight. There suddenly was the 
high board fence that encircled 
the actual wonder and all 


corner by the 


and first came in 


moment when 


the 


smile died on his face. 


wished they weren't so patently 
new. I took off the red-banded 
straw hat I had spent so long 
tilting at the right angle, and 
thrust it beneath the tasseled 
sewing-machine throw that 


Mother had brought along to pro 
tect.our good clothes 


Mother and I waited at the gate 
} } 





while Father put out the horse. I 
forgot almost everything else 
then but the excitement to come 


I watched the throng of people 
going in and the trickle of people 
coming out. It seemed incredible 
that was no change of any 
their faces the instant 
they stepped from the inside to 
the How could they not 
look back, in soberness, or in 
satiety, or in longing? How could 
they bear to leave while it was 
still going on? 

When father 


silent still 


there 


kind in 


outside 


again 
subile 


joined us 
and with that 


little flicker of adjustment im 
Mother when she saw his ap- 
proach, we moved toward the 
ticket window. Just before we got 
there, he said to her, “Do you 
want any money?” 

I don’t know what there was 
about that question It was a 
curiously hurting thing, to have 
to ask, and to hear. No matter 
what had happened, the thought 
of her maybe having not enough 
money, on a day of pleasure... 

“I got money,” she said. 

At last we were inside. I wish 
I could say that I stayed close 
with them all that day. But I de- 
serted them almost at once. They 
moved through the clotted crowd 
so slowly. The stream of towns- 


people kept dividiig us and 
Father would step aside to let 
them pass. I wished he would 


walk straight ahead and let them 


move aside for him. I was sud- 
denly angry with them because 
they didn’t talk and laugh to- 
gether as the others did. I left 
them, though Father had given 
me a bright fifty-cent piece, so 
much more wonderful than if it 
had been in small coins, and 
Mother had given me a quarter 
though I could see there were 
no bills in her purse at all. I left 
them because I thought the only 


I could 


utterly was to 


savor the wonder 


alone 


way 
know it 


ITS AN ODD 
when a child whe 
much 


TRUTH that 
has played too 
pictures himself in 
the scene of a carnival occasion, 
he is invariably at the hub of its 
spirit; but when the time actually 
himself at the 


alone 


comes, he finds 


farthest point of its periphery. It 
was like that then. 

Not that some of it could have 
been more wonderful. The ice 


ream. The ecstasy of the merry- 
go-round, heightened by the very 
dread of the horses beginning to 
slow down. The songs of the cow- 
they, it was I 
who was singing. But in between 
the moments when the 


boys. it was not 


movement 


or the magic swung me irresis- 
tibly out of my own body, the 
sea of strange faces was like a 
kind of banishment. I stood there 


among them with such a feeling 
of nakedness that I wondered why 
they didn’t 


seem to notice it 


When I came to the howdah- 


ke booth of Madame Zelda. the 
ense of my fortune being a thing 
between just two of us was gone 


together. The othe crowded so 





Se urely everything she 
said could be heard. I stood there 
with my quarter tight and ready 
n my palm, but no matter how 
often I struck myself cold inside 
with the ertain resolution to 
speak to her after she was 
through with that very next per-. 
son, when my chance came my 
heart would beat so hotly that I 


get a word out. 
An agony of heat and cold alter- 
nated inside me until she put her 
jeweled hands flat on the counter, 
leaned “Have 


simply couldn't 


out, and called, 
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your future prophesiiied-a.” It 
geemed she was staring directly 
into-my face. I made a frantic 
pretense of looking for something 
I had lost on the ground and 
moved quickly away 

I joined Mother and Father 
again 

We came to the machine that 
registers your strength by the 
height a ball shoots upward at 
the blow of a hammer 

“Try it,” I whispered to Father: 
The man before him, a tall man 
with thin white town arms, had 
sent it up two thirds of the way. 
I wanted Father to show them he 
could send it right to the top 

Father swung the hammer and 
the ball shot up almost as far as 
it had gone before, but not quite, 
and then fell back. “I guess I need 
more beans for that,” he said, 
half-addressing the men about us 
They glanced at him, without 
smiling, as if they didn’t under- 
stand what he meant, or as if his 
futile little joke was out of place. 
He stepped back, his own tenta- 
tive smile twitching and drying 
up on his face. 

And it was just after that that 
a man and woman went by on 
Mother's side, and we couldn't 
help hearing the woman whisper 
to her husband, “Did you get the 
perfume? I wonder if she took a 
bath in it. What is it, Cauliflower 


3lossam* 





We rode in silence — there 


was nothing to be said. 


THE DAY WAS very hot now, 
and our legs were tired We 
walked on past the lunch counter 
where scraps of bitten food lay 
on the ground with the dust ad- 
hering to them, and past the booth 
where the sweating men waited 
for a dead-eyed attendant to set 
up the kewpie dolls 

“Are you goin’ to take the 
tablecloth ‘home with you?” 


Father said 





“I might as well,” Mother said 

Father walked ahead, inside the 
building, to the central bench 
where the prize-winning objects 
wel displayed, but it wasn't 
there. Our hearts skipped in dis- 
may. Had it arrived too late? Had 
it been lost in the mail? 


The tablecloth was there all 
right, but not on that bench, It 
was back in one corner, half-con- 
cealed by a hooked rug. It hadn't 


won any prize at all. And now all 
of us could see why. It was not 
as beautiful as the other things. 
We couldn’t help seeing now that 
the pattern we had thought so 
involved was really plain along- 
side the peacocks in the prize- 
winning centrepiece, and that the 
texture of its material lacked al- 
together the light spider-web 
delicacy of the other’s crochet. 

I couldn’t stand the silence 
then. I slipped away, hardly able 
to keep from running before I got 
outside. 

I ran so fast down the steps 
when I did get outside that I 
collided head on with a boy from 
town. We both tumbled. I picked 
myself up and half-smiled at 
him. 

“Do you want to fight?” he said, 
coming close and puffing out his 
body. 

“N-no,” I said 

“Well, then, watch where 
you're going,” he said. 

When Mother and Father came 
out of the building, Mother with 
the tablecloth wrapped up under 
her arm, I said, “Let’s go home.” 

Mother looked at Father. “I’m 
ready whenever you're ready,” 
she said. 

He said, “I’m ready to go when- 
evér you are.” 

We must have been halfway to 
the gate before I remembered 
Madame Zelda. I couldn’t leave 
without that. “You go on—” I 
said 

I ran toward Madame Zelca’s 
booth without any explanation. 
The customers had thinned out 
now. She was sitting sideways, 
with her chin cupped in one hand, 
talking to the man who ran the 
merry-go-round. I was so close 
I could hear what she was saying. 
She said, “If I have to sit here 
and dish out much more 0’ this 
tripe in this bloody heat, I’m 
gonna. murder the next one that 
comes along.” I was so close I 
could see the green mark that 
the bright ring she was twirling 
on one finger had left on her hand 
beneath 

I turned. I couldn't see Father 
and Mother anywhere. And then 
I started te run again. I think if I 
hadn't caught up with them be- 
fore they reached the gate, if they 
had left me in there alone, I'd 
have burst out crying. 

Now here is where I wish 
for the subtlety to show you, by 
the light of some single penetrat- 
ing phrase, how it was driving 
home. But I can only hope that 
you will know how it was, from 
some experience of your own that 
was sometime a little like it. 

Do you know how my Father 
felt, remembering the woman 
laughing at the perfume Mother 
had thought such a touch of 
splendor, and thinking of the time 
he’d known she wanted to go to 
the magic* lantern show in the 
schoolhouse because she changed 
her dress right after supper, in 
case he should offer to take her, 


but he’d been angry frora chasing 
cows and said nothing, and she’d 
taken off her good dress again, 
saying nothing either, because 
she knew he was tired? Do you 
know how he felt, remembering 
the clothes of the town women 
that he could never afford to buy 
her the likes of, and thinking how 
he’d told her she should have 
some men, they’d show her? 

Do you know how my mother 
felt, remembering his face when 
the town men had made him ap- 
pear weak and silly about the 
strength machine, and thinking of 
the time she’d gone to the cabbage 
supper alone, giving him to think 
he was only pretending to be 
tired, and coming home to see the 
single plate and the cup without 
a saucer where he’d got his own 
supper on the pantry shelf? Do 
you know how she felt, remem- 
bering his spending all his money 
on us today as if it were not the 
price of a bag of flour, and think- 
ing how she’d told him that if he 
had some women they'd put him 
in his boots? 

Do you know how I felt, re- 
membering I had wished that 
Father would put his coat on, and 
thinking of the Christmas when 
there was hardly money for 
bread, but when there had been 
a sled and crayons for me just 
the same? 


Do you? 


PERHAPS THEN you will under- 
stand why a different kind of 
silence had mounted all day, 
sorer still, after the shifting of 
the tide. Perhaps you will under- 
stand what it was like driving 
along that night, thinking about 
the tablecloth, but being able to 
say nothing more to Mother than 
“Let me take that basket over 
here, out of your way,” or “Are 
you sure you got Jots of room?” 
And perhaps you will see how 
a point of fusion might be found 
after all. In the moment after 
the cat had brushed our legs in 
an ecstasy of welcome home, and 
the faithful fields had been found 
waiting for us, unaltered .. . after 
we had changed our clothes, 
Father flipping the straps of his 
overalls so easily over each shoul- 
der; mother tying behind her, 
without looking, the strings of the 
apron that seemed to be the very 
personification of suppertime; and 
me feeling the touch of the 
ground on my feet as immediate 
as the touch of it on hands, when 
I took off my stiff shoes and went, 
in my sneakers, for the kindling. 
Then it was that Mother un- 
wrapped the tablecloth and put it 
on the dining - room table again. 
“It’s the prettiest thing I ever 
seen,” Father said. “I don’t care 
That was the moment of release 
Everything of the quarrel van- 
ished then, magically, instantly, 
like the stiffness of a sponge dip- 
ped suddenly in water. 
Because he spoke no less truly 


than with penitence. The table- 
cloth was more beautiful than 
anything else now — here where 
it belonged 


I THINK I SAW then how it 
was with all of us. Not by under- 
standing, of course, but, as a child 
does sometimes, with the lustrous 
information of feeling. My father 
could lift a bale of hay no man 
at the Exhibition could budge, 
but there was a knack in a thing 
like the strength machine he was 
helpless against. It hadn’t been 
humbleness that made him step 
aside for the town men to pass, 
any more than it had been fear 
that made me retreat from the 
town boy who wanted to fight. 
My mother’s hat was as lovely as 
ever, now it was back in the bag 
in our closet. This sureness when 
we were home couldn’t be trans- 
planted; but that’s why, when we 
had it all about us and in us, like 
an invisible armor, it was such a 
crying thing to hurt each other. 

Bright pictures of the things I 
had seen that day still echoed 
like heat lightning in my mind. 
But they were two-dimensional. 
Mother coming to the corner of 
the shop as if she knew just when 
our feet were beginning to stum- 
ble, and telling Father to make 
that the last furrow, she was hav- 
ing dinner a little early—Father 
edging the borders of the flower 
garden so perfectly by just his 
eye, while Mother and I stood 
by with such strange closeness, 
because this wasn’t his work-at 
‘all —- Watching the cows race to 
the tub after a day on the sun- 
baked marsh, to fill their long 
throats ecstatically with the cool 
well water These things only 
were real. ' 

I listened to Father and Mother 
talking in the kitchen that night, 
after I had gone to bed. I listened 
to them coming up the stairs to- 
gether. [ heard Father take the 
change from his pocket and lay 
it on the bureau. I heard the 
murmur of their voices, low in 
the roorm, like the soft delicious 
drum of sleep in my ears. I 
thought of the quarter that had 
been so miraculously saved from 
squandering on my fortune — I 
could buy Father a staple puller 
and Mother a mixing spoon with 
it, for Christmas I had never 
been so consciously happy in my 
whole life 

But I didn’t take any chances 
this time. I repeated the words 
from my prayer, quickly, intense- 
ly, “If I should die before I wake 

If I should die before I wake 


I AWOKE and I heard Mother 
and Father talking in the kitchen, 
I thought, the hay is cut, the hay 
is cut... and this morning we 
will all walk together through 
the garden. I could feel already 
the exaltation when I chose the 
largest stalk and, as they watch- 
ed, pulled the first new potatoes 
from the sweet crumbling earth. 

END 
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YOUR HUSBAND 
COMMIT SUICIDE? 


Continued from page 34 


however happy he appears to be, 
chances are he has thought of com- 
mitting suicide at one time or another. 
Surveys have shown that about eighty 
percent of men do consider this possi- 
bility 

Why is it that every year, not only 
in Canada but in almost every coun- 
try, four times more men than women 
take their own lives? 

Before we can hope to understand 
this, it’s necessary to try to under 
stand why anybody commits suicide. 

Nobody knows all the answers yet, 
but there are nevertheless some pretty 
good hunches and theories from soci 
ologists and psychologists that stand 
up under close study 

The field of psychology has one 
point of view. As explained by Helen 
H. Tuck, associate professor of social 
work at McGill University in Mont 
real, suicides can sometimes be unde! 
stood through the so-called dual - 
instinct theory of Sigmund Freud. This 
theory says that there are two basic 
instincts: love (which includes sex and 
self-preservation) and hate (which in- 


cludes destruction and aggression). 


\ blow-up of hate 


‘A person from the very beginning 
of his life displays both love and hate,’ 
says Professor Tuck. “Thus, to some 
extent, every person is ambivalent 
he loves and hates his parents and he 
loves and hates in various degrees all 
things in the world. If an individual 
has developed properly, the love ele 
ment is stronger in his life than the 
hate element. The hate in a person's 
life is channelized into an acceptable 
activity like yelling at the referee at 
an athletic event.” 

Helen Tuck explains that in the 
case of those individuals whose hate 
drives aren't turned into socially ac- 
ceptable actions, the hate (or aggres- 
sion) is directed at the people who 
are important to them in their lives, 
such as parents, children and sweet- 
hearts. Instead of giving vent to this 
hate openly, the person controls him- 
self in his unconscious mind with inhi- 
bitions. Feelings of guilt and remorse 
then continue to agonize him so that 
his personality becomes like a boiler, 
building up steam and = eventually 


blowing up. 
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The suicide, therefore, is the one 
whose aggression is turned back on 
himself instead of on another person. 

But not all scientists see eye to eye 
with such theories involving the un- 
conscious emotions. Many sociologists 
stress another factor. They are fol- 
lowers of the man generally regarded 
as the father of suicide research, 
Emile Durkheim, a French sociologist 
and author of the classic, Le Suicide. 

Durkheim dismissed such factors 
as psychology, biology and climate. 
He insisted that the major cause of 
suicide was the lack of sympathetic 
acceptance a person encounters from 
the group of which he is a part. The 
more well-knit a particular racial or 
nationality group is, said Durkheim, 


the lower the suicide rate. 


Are men more frustrated? 


In other words, when an individual 
experiences rejection by his own social 
group, he may attempt suicide if he is 
the kind of person who cannot adjust 
to the idea that he’s considered “not 
one of us.” Thus, when the link that 
binds a man to society is weakened, 
the links that bind him to life are 
similarly weakened. 

Durkheim maintained that Jews 
have the lowest rate of suicide, 
Roman Catholics the next-lowest rate, 
and Protestants and freethinkers the 
highest. The essential difference among 
these groups he said is not the reli- 
gion but the degree of “togetherness,” 
or what sociologists call group solid- 
ity. 

rhat, in brief, is the background of 
the experts’ view of suicides in gen- 
eral. What light does it throw on the 
question of why men more than 
women. take their own lives? 

Once again, there is no single, pat 
answer accepted by all. About all the 
sociologists and psychologists can do 
is speculate on calculated hunches. 

In all quarters the male is regarded 
as the more aggressive. We expect 
men to be aggressive in their search 
for love, in their striving toward a 
career, in making money, in athletic 
events, and so forth. Consequently, 
men are the more likely to suffer frus- 
tration. 

This doesn’t mean that a_ stress 
situation will automatically bring a 
man to suicide. But a man who has 
a conditioned personality, sensitized to 
his environment, can blow up if trig- 
gered by external stress. Women, on 
the other hand. do not explode so 
much, because they do not have to 


face, by and large, as many of the 
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competitive and frustrating situations 
as men do as a consequence of their 
aggressive make-up. 

Another reason why more men 
commit suicide can be unearthed in 
the statistics that show the suicide rate 
among males is high after the age of 
fifty-five. Latest Canadian figures (for 
1957) show the suicide rate for men 
at 32.1 percent from ages fifty-five to 
sixty-nine. The female suicide rate for 
the same age group was only seven 
percent 

Why? To understand, we must rec- 
ognize that there is a difference in the 
roles played by elderly men and elder- 
ly women. 

As Dr. R. E. DuWors, head of the 
Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan, has explain- 
ed: “An elderly woman has little 
trouble making herself useful around 
the house. She finds more acceptance 
from her children (if she’s forced to 
live with them, for instance) because 
she still remains valuable for many 
menial, day-to-day chores. Where 
needed she can do cooking, undertake 
household cleaning, take care of 
babies or children, and in general 
accomplish a considerable degree of 
so-called ‘dirty work’ around the 
home, the kind that most men rarely 
get around to accustoming themselves 
to do.” 

Thus, an older woman fits, but an 
older man who can’t help out around 
the home is a kind of square peg. He 
is lost completely, for he has outlived 
his usefulness. Because he is “in the 
way,” he is often looked upon as 


“unnecessary.” 


Still another cause for the lopsided 
number of men who destroy them- 
selves involves the area of health and 
pain. Every year a large number of 
people divorce themselves from life 
because they suffer from a prolonged 
sickness. Women face this sickness 
problem less frequently than men do 
because they are “healthier” than 
men. At least, statistically they appear 
to be 

Figures from the World Health 
Organization and other public-health 
agencies prove that women recover 
more frequently from ailments than 
men. It is easy to see, therefore, why 
suicides because of health are fewer 
among women 

We know, too, that many people 
do away with themselves because of 


unbearable physical pain. It is a well 


stand a greater intensity of pain than 


a man. Small wonder, then, that fewer 


extreme pain. 


known fact that a woman can with- ish Columbia, 


women kill themselves because of an stage in a series of attitude changes, 


“Suicide,” says Dr. Leonard C a hatred of life and all that it means 
professor in the School of The individual 


Social Work at the University of Brit- has broken 


tragic and irreversible culmination of 


personal disorganization 


from the blind love of life at birth to 


under the most drastic of all possible 
circumstances. Not until we know 
more about this baffling phenomenon 
— and especially about the dispropor- 
uuonate rates among males can we 
really come to grips with a fact that 
constitutes a serious indictment of 


our society.” END® 
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“(LL SIT OUT THIS 
ROYAL TOUR” 


23 


Continued from page 


at Elbow Bend, inspects guard of 
honor on station platform or airport 
tarmac, shakes hands with long list 
of local dignitaries, accepts bouquet 
from awkward little girl (invariably 
cute” or “darling”), waves gracious 
ly to the crowd, steps into a car and 
is driven through lines of cheering 
bystanders for a Tour of the City 
they are filling their pages with col 
umns of type that ninety percent of 
their readers won't wade through. If 
they try to humanize these accounts 
with any degree of folksiness, they ure 
accused of being flip 

Have sympathy, too, for the news 
paper types, confined to the editorial 
room, who write the headlines. They, 
conscious of their duty to catch the 
public eye, sometimes have to reach 
out into left field for a new angle 
In 1951, when Elizabeth (then a prin 
cess) was in Toronto, I spent a hectic 
morning following her from one func 
tion to another. Having already <lic 
tated several hundred glowing words 
over the telephone on the morning's 
activities, | again checked with the 
city desk of my newspaper to report 
that the Princess had arrived at the 
parhament buildings without unto 
ward incident. The conversation went 
something like this with the city 
editor on duty 

City editor: ‘So what's happening 
now? 

Me: “Practically nothing at the 
moment. They arrived a little early, 
so the Princess has been taken to a 
private room to fix up and lie down 
for a minute before lunch 

City editor: “Okay. But keep an eye 


on developments.’ 


We're not as jaunty 


I don’t know how the Princess felt 
about it, but I know I was somewhat 
astonished when the next edition 
rolled off the presses with the startling 
front-page banner headline: WEARY 
PRINCESS FORCED TO) RESI 
Some of my colleagues wanted to 
know what kind of trumped-up break 
down story | was trying to concoct 

On the whole, however, Canadian 
newspaper headlines are subdued 
They don't go in for the jaunty frivol 
ity with which some of the U.S. tab 


loids treat royal comings and goings 





LIZ, PHIL HERE TO CASE TOWN 
Nor the critical piety with which a 
London Sunday newspaper some 
years back, denvanded to know, in 
inch-high letters: WHO IS RESPON 
SIBLE FOR DRESSING OUR 
QUEEN IN THIS WAY? The Lon 
don journal’s fashion editor, it seems, 
was upset over the clothes the Queen 
was wearing that season. The result 
ing story was a harsh diatribe agains 
the Queen’s appearance, but it was so 
carefully worded that there could be 


no charge of any personal criticism 





MY THUMBS ARI 
ALL FINGERS 


My garden makes me glum: 
1 used the best of tools 
I followed all the rules 


ind worked till 1 was numb, 


1 lack a verdant thumb 


ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 





Clearly the implication was that the 
Queen was surrounded by frumps 
who wouldn't know high fashion from 
a gunny sack and were giving her all 
kinds of wrong steers on her clothes. 
But to get back to royal tours 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, 
any event during any tour goes off 
without a hitch and with singular un 
eventfulness. Offhand, I can recall 
only a couple of occasions on which 
anything approaching real drama has 
occurred 
One was in Jamaica during the 
tour of 1953. The Queen and the 
Prince, having spent two days on the 
island, were preparing to leave. The 
liner Gothic lay offshore at Port 
Royal, a few miles outside Kingston, 
and on the parade grounds facing the 
jetty, the inevitable guard of honor 
had been drawn up for inspection 
As the Queen walked slowly past 
the stiff-standing soldiers, a dark 
civilian darted from behind the police 
lines and, in a flash, had removed 
his coat and had spread it, Raleigh 
style, for Her Majesty to walk on 
The Queen hesitated ever so slight 
ly, then walked around the gallant’s 
cloak without a backward = glance 
The gendarmes were at “Sir Walter's 
side in a trice and had hustled him 
out of the area to face a charge of 


disturbing the peace, or something 
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such. (He was later released with a 
warning, and gave expansive inter- 
views to the press.) Lunatic though 
the gesture may have been, it bright- 
ened the afternoon for us reporters 
who, otherwise, could have written 
about the departure scene with our 
eyes shut 

It was on the Jamaica trip, too, 
that we speculated about the Queen 
going for a swim. Immaterial though 
this may have been to the rest of the 
world, it was, I can assure you, a 
hot little issue for an bour or so down 
there in the West Indies 

The Queen had arrived that morn 


ing from Bermuda and she and an 


enormous entourage of limousines 
and decrepit buses (the latter for the 
press) set out over the island’s twist 


ing mountain roads between the sugar 


cane plantations to Kingston. Lunch 
eon for the Queen and her party was 
laid on at an elegant club en route 
Ihe stop was to include a swim—or 
so the schedule said. To make sure 
there would be no journalistic spies 


1 the neighborhood, the press buses 
rolled on a few more miles to a de 
plorable litthe wayside hangout 

In due course a courier from the 


royal party caught up with us with 
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reports of the royal luncheon menu ordinarily complicated set of stric- of what we saw until 11 a.m. of the the entire majestic ceremony was 
and the royal swim. Most of us in tures, they get along remarkably well morning Elizabeth was to be married. held in Westminster Abbey, with all 
the press corps trotted out our por- together. Only once in a while do they I will always admire the enterprise Principals, except the Queen herself, 
table typewriters to start passing this cross each other up by slashing their and gall—if not the ethics or good  Paruicipating 
vital information along to the world way through red tape, thereby making ~~ manners—of a lady reporter from a For a story as complicated and 
Some of us had even dispatched our things tough for everybody New York tabloid who swept into Overwhelming as the Coronation, this 
copy with telegraph-company runners The preparations for the Queen’s the perfumed parlor, clutched her Preview was a tremendous boon to all 
for prompt filing wedding were, it will be remember photograph of the dress, and there- journalists on the job, but to get into 
ed, vast and complicated during that’ upon stoutly refused to sign any it at all we had to sign pledges (not 
Spies in the shrubbery wet and miserable month of Novem promises, guarantees or waivers of uite in blood) declaring that nothing 
ber 1947 in London. Naturally, a any description whatever My edi- Of what we saw or heard would be 
Shortly, however, a second couriet great deal of secrecy surrounded the tor,” she announced at the top of ‘reported. The outlanders among us 
from the royal party hotfooted it wedding dress itself, since any leak her considerable pitch, “wants a pic- took this pledge for real. We were 
into the scene. It was all a great mis about its design and detail might re ture of this dress and he’s going to get Ot amused when we got back to our 
take. The Queen had not—repeat not sult in cheap duplicates being avail it. So what are vou going to do now hotels, put our feet up, and read the 
gone for a swim. Traveling in their able in bargain basements all over the toss me into the Tower of Lon- London afternoon papers. Right there, 
own private car, a couple of French world before the happy day. The = don? smack on every front page in town, 
cameramen, it seems, had dropped security around the salon of Norman were full reports about the whole re 
out of the cavalcade and, equipped Hartnell, who had been commission hearsal, including the detail about the 
with telescopic lenses, had secluded ed to fashion the gown, was only Case of the faint Knight ancient Knight of the Garter who had 
themselves in the shrubbery near the slightly less tight than that at Chalk fallen over in a dead faint, and with 
club’s beach. They had been appre River With that she turned and walked a terrific thud, at mid-ceremony 
hended and dealt with. After that, But a week before the wedding, Ot leaving shocked couturiers stand But all this ts water over the dam 
whether she felt like a dip or not, the those of us who were accredited to ig around with their mouths open The big hope now is that Queen Eliza 
Queen had not ventured near the cover the event were summoned to And that may be why duplicates of the beth and Prince Philip will have a 
watel the Hartnell salon. There in a cathe wedding dress were available in New wonderful time in Canada this sum 
Considering that reporters on royal dral hush, before being ushered into York's department stores within hours mer and that they'll find a moment 
assignments are in constant associa a draped room to see The Dress itself, Of the original making its appearance or two to relax in the midst of their 
tion over a_ period, sometimes of we were provided with photos of the On one other occasion, a solemn official rounds 
weeks, are perpetually in search of gown—along with solemn statements Signature of secrecy was extracted Like I said before, however, I hope 
fresh angles and are hemmed in by which we had to sign, swearing that from us reporters. Two days before they wont mind if I sit this one out 
what sometimes seem to be an extra we would not divulge a single detail the Coronation, a full rehearsal of [ll read about it in the papers. END® 
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Chatelaine Beauty 





By EVELEEN DOLLERY. Chatelaine’s beauty editor proves that 
beautiful eyes are more often made than born, and teaches Jean to apply 


, eye shadow smoothly with — a lipstick brush 





BEFORE: Jean Byers, blond, brown-eyed Chatelaine staffer, 


avoided eye make-up, considering it too harsh for her STEP 1 


First, white shadow brightens 


AFTER: Jean learned she could widen and lengthen her scanty whole eye area. Next, green shadow —_— 
pale Weews WH Genee; mae Wile eye Ehanew above ane Ente is smoothed over entire eyelid then dusted 


eye to erase shadows and brighten unusually dark eyelids; 





with pearlized powder, for subtle color emphasis. 
emphasize her fair lashes with eyeliner and mascara; and en 


hance her brilliant brown eyes with light jade-green shadow 


STEP 2 t 


To emphasize shape, we used an 





eyeliner (a soft, well-sharpened eyebrow 
pencil) stopping a shade beyond outer corner. 
Because Jean was so fair we penciled a series of small dots 


(for a softer effect than a harsh line) along the base of lower lashes. 


STEP 3 


A wider, darker brow gives the 





eye more expression. We suggested Jean use 





two eyebrow pencils: first medium brown, then strokes of 
grey. Brows were extended almost a half inch, then softened with brow 


brush. Next, a mascara roll-on applicator darkens, slightly curls lashes. 


STEP 4 





For special occasions, it’s make- 


\ 


\ 


believe lashes (though Jean’s not wearing a 
them left). Cut lash strip in half (more natural- 

looking). With a toothpick, apply surgical adhesive. Press lashes \ 
on close to natural lashline, working from inner corner of eye out. Trim sham 
lashes unevenly with small nail scissors—lashes closest to the nose, shortest. Apply 


lashes before eyeliner. Then brush with mascara—along with natural lashes. END® 


SKETCHES BY ANNE BUCKLEY 
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THE STRATFORD 
FESTIVAL 


Continued from page 25 


to the city in a car pool from the 
small town of Ajax, where we rented 
a Central Mortgage bungalow for 
forty-five dollars a month. We had a 
two-year-old boy, Bobby, and I was 
expecting a baby in the fall. Tom’s 
salary was low (thirty-six hundred a 
year); we were buying a refrigerator 
and sewing machine on time and had 
a lodger to help with expenses. It now 
seems like a narrow, isolated existence 
but at the time we were placidly 
happy and looking forward to a reas- 
onably secure and almost certainly 
peaceful future. 

Our entertainment allowance could 
be stretched only far enough to buy 
two cases of beer a month, so we 
spent our leisure either visiting friends 
or reading. We weren't particularly 
interested in theatre — and hadn't 
enough money for tickets to plays 
even if we had been. At the time I 
would have found it hard to believe 
that less than two years later I would 
be coping with cocktail parties for the 
press and a house buzzing with the 
exotic talk of a full-scale theatrical 


company. 
A first-date topic 


Tom had first thought of a Shake- 
spearean festival before he'd even 
seen a professional play when he was 
a teen-ager in Stratford in the 1930s. 
The biggest influence on him during 
his young years was Rose McQueen 
who taught him high-school English 
and had the born teacher's facility for 
stimulating new ideas in her students 
It was to her that Tom first confided 
his big idea for a local festival, mod- 
eled on the British Stratford festival. 

Tom and I didn’t meet until 1947, 
when I was teaching school in To- 
ronto, and I can still remember vividly 
that on our first date Tom talked to 
me with his own glowing enthusiasm 
about his festival idea. 

But in that spring of 1951 in Ajax, 
nothing could have been more remote 
from my mind. Tom had been sent 
west to do a series of articles and I 
spent the lonely month while he was 
away spring house cleaning. Bobby 
and I were delighted to have him 
home again and Tom was full of ex- 
cited talk about the trip. But suddenly 
there was a new note in his conver- 


sation. At a waterworks convention 
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changed to freedom! 
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in Winnipeg, he'd met the mayor of 
Stratford and, at 4 a.m. one May 
morning, succeeded in convincing him 
that a Shakespearean festival for 
Stratford might be a good idea 

This turned out to be all the en- 
couragement Tom needed and during 
that last tranquil summer he wrote 
a few letters to Stratford people he 
thought might be interested in this 
project. But in the fall he went down 
to his mother’s home in the town on 
weekends to begin campaigning in 
earnest. Ajax is twenty-five miles east 
of Toronto, Stratford is a hundred 
miles southwest. Tom commuted in 
both directions often arriving home 
at 3 a.m. Usually I would wake up to 
listen groggily to his excited accounts 
and next morning, while feeding the 
baby (Penny had been born that 
October) and thrusting breakfast at 
Tom, I'd try to find out tactfully what 
he'd said. Over this whole period, 
Tom never complained of being tired 
Yet he not only lacked sleep but lived 
on a plane of excitement two feet off 
the ground 

Gradually Stratford officials began 
to display a grudging interest in Tom's 
plan and in January 1952 voted him 
a hundred and twenty-five dollars for 
a trip to New York to see Sir Laurence 
Olivier. Olivier was unavailable but 
he managed to talk to officials of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation who were inter 
ested but a little leery of this young 
Canadian who bounced into their 
midst with his wild scheme. 

Later that month a Festival Com 
mittee of three prominent Stratford 
businessmen was formed, and one 
spring weekend I went down to Strat 
ford with Tom for an open meeting 
of townspeople called by the commit 
tee to find out whether they were 
behind Tom and his idea 


It was an exciting evening. I was 
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very proud of Tom’s presentation, and 
exhilarated by the idea itself. But the 
whole thing was bandied about until 
I was sure it would bog down. Sud- 
denly, there was a stir as Dr. David 
Smith, a highly respected Stratford 
general practitioner, stood up. He 
congratulated Tom on his vision and 
said that he was too old to be active 
in the project but that he was behind 
it all the way. The applause was tre- 
mendous. The chairman leaped to his 
feet for a vote and the decision to go 


forward was passed unanimously. 


We had to have Guthrie 


From that night things started to 
move more quickly. Although many 
local people were consistently to wet- 
blanket the scheme, a handful of 
Stratford businessmen and_ residents 
rallied and worked hard in its sup- 
port. Interest had been secured from 
both American and Canadian sources 
and a practical plan was needed to 
direct that interest. I felt a practical 
plan was also needed for the Patterson 
family, and at my insistence Tom 
went to see the president of Maclean- 
Hunter, Floyd S. Chalmers. I was full 
of anxiety because by this time Tom 
was living and breathing the festival 
and certainly not concentrating on 
his job. Fortunately Floyd Chalmers 
understood the spirit driving Tom and 
promised him the necessary time off 
at this stage, a full-scale leave of 
absence when the festival got under 
way, and his old job back if the 
project failed. It was a big relief. 

\ few weeks later Tom went for 
advice to Dora Mavor Moore, founder 
of Toronto’s New Play Society and 
the acknowledged grande dame of 
Canadian theatre. She believed that 
the only possible man to consult was 
Tyrone Guthrie, the brilliant director 


of London's Old Vic 
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A wise choice of clothes will conceal figure problems. A hippy woman 
should wear skirts as wide at the hem as at the hips (never tapered) 
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catching skirts in textured fabrics, flared or pleated. Women under 
five feet four need clothes scaled to size, with few details and those 
streamlined. One color head to toe 
The girl who's thin should avoid 


clothes lined or cut to give them built-in shape. 


gives an illusion of height 


filmy fabrics; look instead for 
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cause your normal intestinal bal- 
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discomfort Diarrhoea sets in. Then 
Dr. Fowler's Extract of Wild 
Strawberry gets you back on the 
track in an easy pleasant manner. 
Dr. Fowler's Extract brings quick 
relief to the discomfort, fatigue, 
and too-frequent embarrassment of 
Diarrhoea. Gentle, safe and sure 
for children as well as adults! 
Remember that’s Dr. Fowler's 
Extract of Wild Strawberry: proved 
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gestion, headaches, heartburn and 
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About six o’clock on a week night 
full 
Stratford's 


in June, a after Tom first 


talked 


sitting 


year 


to mayor, I was 


on the steps of our Ajax home 
in the late-afternoon sun, waiting for 
He 


Tom to come home to dinner got 


out of the car and floated over to the 
house. He had been authorized by the 
festival committee to telephone Dr. 


Guthrie, who was visiting his mother 


in Ireland. Long-distance calls are 


now almost commonplace to me, but 
at that 


made them 


We 


time we literally 


only at births or deaths. hustled 


through our evening routine and final- 
ly the arrived 


moment Tom picked 


up the phone, then suddenly turned to 


me. “What if he asks about money?” 
We decided on a sum which seemed 
tremendous five hundred dollars 
plus expenses for coming to Can- 


ada to advise on the practicability of 


setting up a festival 


The call went through after mid- 


night Irish time, and Tom asked 


Guthrie if he would come to Canada 
him the fee. 


in three weeks and told 


Now when I think of Guthrie’s crowd- 


ed continent-hopping timetable and 
the fees he can command, I'm stun- 
ned by our brashness and our good 
fortune. When Tom hung up he turn- 
ed to me, white-faced, and said, 
“Well, honey. he’s coming. But I'm 


afraid that we didn't offer him enough 
money because he just didn’t reply to 


that.” It wasn’t until weeks later that 


Guthrie told Tom the line had gone 


dead at the precise moment money 


was mentioned and he had come to 


Canada without even knowing the 


amount of his fee. 


My finerv was borrowed 


Plans were made for Guthrie to go 


straight to Stratford and, as Tom's 


mother was away, she offered Guthrie 


her home, a charming old frame 


farmhouse she had remodeled. I was 


panic-stricken. I would have to be in 


Stratford temporarily while Guthrie 


was there, to act as hostess. I had no 
a familiar female complaint, 


Most of 


clothes 


but in my case, true Tom's 


salary was spent on the children’s 


Ajax city clothes 
Luckily, 


three 


needs and in 


werent needed my friends 


rallied and lent me dresses, a 


hat and a coat. Since I was shy, the 


whole project took on terrifying pro 


portions 
We moved, unpacked and next day 


fom drove the hundred miles to 


Malton Airport to pick up Guthrie 
It was arranged that the press should 


meet in Tom’s mother’s house and 
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STAUFFER 
SYSTEM SALONS 
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Janada’s 
Happiest 
Women 


Happy? They couldn’t be happier! Because it is 
thrill to solve a problem that has plagued you 
your life. 

So say the four happy women on this page. All four have 
finally defeated the crushing problem of overweight 
(see how slim and attractive they now are! 

At one time these women were very unhappy! They tell 
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Then each went to a Stauffer System Salon. Each tried 
the famous and original Stauffer System, which com 
bines effortless exercise on the Stauffer “‘miracle tables” 
with sensible calorie control. The pounds departed 


all 


The inches, too. And, in each case, a beautiful, youthful 

looking figure emerged. 
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soon after two o’clock they started to 
arrive. It was a sweltering July after- 
noon. The newsmen piled into the liv 
ing room and sat waiting. Offers of 
coffee were received coolly. I suddenly 
remembered the only other thing I 
had to offer these sophisticated metr« 
politan newsmen—a half-empty bottle 
of sweet Canadian sherry, I'd seen in 
my mother-in-law’s china cabinet. I 
hauled it out and it was received with 
slightly more enthusiasm 

At last a car drew up. the front 
door flew open and Guthrie, a giant 
of a man, bent his head to get through 
the doorway. In spite of the heat, I 
had expected an awesome well-dress 
ed Englishman, instead, Guthrie stood 
casually in a rumpled open - necked 
shirt, unshaven, hot and uncomfort 
able. Unabashed by the waiting press, 
he asked to be shown to the bath 
room. He needed a shave. I collapsed 
with hysterical laughter in the kitchen 
and Tom went to pacify the news 
paper people. Five minutes later, 
Guthrie pounced out of the bathroom 
to dazzle them all. 


lo London for Guinness 


He made just as strong an impres 
sion on the Stratford people and be 
fore he left, the festival committee 
(now composed of about twelve busi 
nessmen) was firmly resolved to go 
ahead. Guthrie is an awe - inspiring 
and enormously stimulating man with 
a keen wit, an advanced sense of the 
ridiculous and a frightening insight 
into the weaknesses and strengths of 
others. This is the man who guided 
Stratford into a festival with one 
measuring stick — that it must be of 
the highest possible standard 

At his suggestion, Tom obtained 
leave of absence from Maclean 
Hunter to go to England to make 
formal arrangements. Guthrie had 
come to Stratford merely in the role 
of advisor but he did want to direct 
and he wanted Alec Guinness as his 
star. With the festival committee, 
Guthrie blueprinted the form the fes 
tival should take — the tent, the loca- 
tion (next to the teachers’ college in 
the park owned by the city at the edge 
of the Avon River), the length of 
season, the imported stars and so on 
The plays were decided on later 
the tragedy Richard III was to be 
given and, for balance, the comedy, 
All’s Well That Ends Well 

We went to England in September 
1952 — Tom, my mother-in-law and 
I. The festival committee paid Tom’s 


fare and Mrs, Patterson paid mine 
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and her own. Two weeks later we 
returned triumphantly to Stratford to 
report agreements with Alec Guinness 
to star, Guthrie to direct and Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch of the Old Vic to design 

three of the biggest names in the 
English theatre 

I was exultant and pregnant. We 
moved permanently to Stratford in 
January 1953 and bought a farmhouse 
with a big garden on the town limits 

Things started going badly for the 
festival about a month later. The 
necessary income-tax exemption for 
fund-raising was granted to the festi 
val by the Dominion government and 
the campaign for money was started 
with high hopes. It was a dismal fail 
ure. No one wanted to give until 
somebody else had and nobody would 
set the ball rolling. Tom slaved and 
talked himself hoarse all around 
southern Ontario, but to no avail. 

The festival committee (now called 
the Festival Board) regarded Tom 
coldly. Its members had made costly 
agreements with theatrical people, 
backed by their own bank notes, and 
had committed themselves to the 
preparation of a theatre. All this had 
been done on the assumption that the 
public would be interested and sub 
scribe. When the public didn’t come 
through at the precise moment ex 
pected, Tom took the blame 

Until then, three or four times a 
day, | would receive phone calls from 
board members or their wives. I 
couldn't get out much and this made 
me feel part of the scheme 

It stopped abruptly. For weeks I 
heard from no one except my mother 
in-law and a cousin. Tom was dis 
tracted and the situation didn’t im 
prove. He was also running the fes 
tival office and, with a staff of two, 
handling publicity, box office and ac 
commodation. We felt that any fail 
ures on his part would be another 
talking point for a rapidly growing 
faction of the festival board who 
urged postponement of the festival for 
at least a year 

The difficulties started in February 


and went right through until early 
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May. I hope that I never have to go 


through such a time again. By then 
I was heavily pregnant and crippled 
with a back ailment but I still had 
the house and children to care for 
Tom’s comings and goings were un 
certain. Whenever he did get home he 
needed all the courage, comfort and 
reassurance I could give him. Often he 
would be out of town for several days 
and I would be alone, wondering what 
went on in Stratford and waiting for 
a phone call 

Imagine how delighted I was when 
one of the board members telephoned 
me on a day when Tom was out of 
town, and offered to take me for a 
drive. She drove her car down by the 


river to the site where foundations 
were being put in for the tent theatre. 
I was thrilled to see the huge machines 
at work and turned to my companion 
excited comments. She 


with studied 


me for a few moments, then said, 
“My dear, I have brought you out for 
a purpose. I want to convince you 
that this must stop. The festival must 
be postponed and you're the one to 
convince Tom.” 


$50,000 or no festival 


I must have been slow-witted or 
maybe overexcited by my first outing 
in weeks but I couldn't take her seri- 
ously and I laughed. But when I got 
home and reflected, it was frightening. 
This board member was one of the 
stanchest supporters of the festival but 
even she was now pressing for post- 
ponement 

Tom never felt at any time that the 
project could possibly fail, but during 
that terrible spring he was in a deep 
depression about the situation. The 
last weekend in April was coming; the 
festival's opening was only ten weeks 
away and there was still not nearly 


enough money. The board decided 


that if fifty thousand dollars hadn't 
been raised by the following Monday 
afternoon, the festival would be post- 
poned 

On Saturday evening Tom received 
a completely unexpected phone call 


from Victoria to tell him that the 


festival would be sent an anonymous 
ten-thousand-dollar gift. With this as 


encouragement, Tom staged a final 


attempt to make up the balance on 


Sunday He turned to Stratford's 
crusty old man, Harry Strudley, who 
months before had told Tom he 
thought we were crazy. In his early 
eighties, Strudley had for years buck- 
ed public opinion in Stratford, lead- 


ing various projects for the city, im 
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cluding the building of a strongly 
opposed new hospital. He made no 
promises, saying only that he would 
check with others to see what could 
be done on Monday and give Tom a 
decision before the festival - board 
meeting that afternoon 

On Monday morning Tom went to 
the office and I stayed home trying to 
keep my mind on the chores. I had 
pots of coffee and was tenser than | 
have ever been in my life. Finally 
late in the afternoon, came a call 
from Tom who had excused himself 
from the board meeting. Strudley had 
just contacted him; he had extracted 
a_ twenty - five - thousand - dollar do 
nation. The board decided to go 
ahead 

The first thing to do was send a 
cable to Alec Guinness. who had sail 
ed from England without being sure 
if the festival would actually take 
place. He was able to meet the New 
York reporters with assurances that 
he had dared to come to the unknown 
town of Stratford, in remote Ontario, 
to star in the theatrical wilderness of 
Canada 

As Tom had predicted, once the 
first lump sum had been received, it 
was followed by others and by early 
June, the festival organization was 
humming. But it wasn’t until the day 
the tent arrived that the people of 
Stratford realized for the first time 
just what was happening. They were 
there in the hundreds to see the tent 


raised 


Next morning the cast assembled 
for the first rehearsal in the tent and 
excitement was high. Guthrie called 
for the actors to begin but within 
minutes everyone realized something 
was wrong. Those on stage couldn't 
hear one another; no one in the audi 
torium could hear anything. Enthu 
siasm collapsed like a pricked balloon 
and the rehearsal was canceled. It was 
thought that when the floor covering 
and chairs were in place and when the 


audience was there, acoustics would 


ye good. Meanwhile dejected cast 


would have to be revived 

Guinness was supported by a cast 
of more than sixty. all but four 
Canadians, who had converged on 
Stratford from all over Canada. the 
U.S. and Europe. For the first time 
they were working in their own coun 
try under a top director, with a top 
designer and top stars. Now the the 
atre and stage of their dreams had 


proved to be a flop. Guthrie, Tom and 
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others concerned thought desperately 
for some temporary measure that 
would improve the acoustics and hit 
on the idea of hauling out the work 
men’s big tarpaulins to cover the 
cement floor 

It worked. The actors’ voices cat 
ried. But still morale was at zero. Un 
til this time it had been Guinness 
practice to rehearse his soliloquies in 
private and, of the whole company 
only Guthrie had heard him. At the 
end of the rehearsed scene on that 
dismal morning at the point when, 
during an actual performance. Guin 
ness would go into a soliloquy, the 
cast turned to walk off stage as usual 
Suddenly, Guinness, sensing the need 
of the moment, started to speak 

Sitting on the unfinished stage 


staring out onto the dirty old tar 
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rints 


GEORGIE STARBUCK GALBRAITH 
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paulins, surrounded by a_ dejected 
company, he spoke as he had probably 
never spoken in his life before. The 
actors moving off the stage turned 
back: those who were prowling the 
tent like tigers stopped dead while 
Guinness’ beautiful voice flowed out 
For the first time they recognized the 
full calibre of the man they were 
working with. In these few minutes 
Guinness restored to the company its 
spirit 

During that summer while he was 
in Stratford, Guinness was willing to 
help, privately and at rehearsals, any 
young actor who needed him. His 
chameleon quality was such that he 
could ride through town on his_ bi 
cycle, even after the opening, and not 
more than a handful of people would 
recognize him 

The ten days before opening night 
were hectic. I had given birth to a 
son who weighed only four pounds 
and needed feedings every two hours 
After all we had been through, this 
demand on my time seemed slight 

Our house was full of people 


actors, cameramen from the National 
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STAY Refreshingly 


e 
FRAGRANT All Over Film Board, newspaper people and A ith id (@ n d 


radio broadcasters from all over the 


continent — morning, noon and night e 

4 3! The German maid we'd hired two | | i | 
eh months before decided the moment ove y ig U re * 
had come to move out. She presented 


WITH 
° 
herself, one afternoon, suitcase in 
Py 
hand, and announced with Teutonic 
directness, “I go.” And she went. 
TALC Somehow I managed without any ] 
help x 


Opening night came. My feelings 





; were mixed. Tom was still in disfavor 
Lasting f 
with some members of the festival 





and 
Effective board for the bad tines and now we 


7 
were going to the theatre to see the WoO n d e rfu | a | d to 
realization of everything we had 


only worked for. 


6c beauty and well-being 
Cheers — and tears. too 


Here it is—the beauty aid used by 
the fashionable women of Paris! 
BUIMASSOR (say ‘“bwee-mass- 


or’) has no wires, no motors... 


We arrived at the theatre. The sky 





: Shs was deep blue, flags fluttered bravely 
This exquisite deodorant talc protects 
where ordinary deodorants never do, from the tent poles, the swans made 

safeguards your freshness from their majestic way down the river 
top to toe, with the delightfully re- 


just 10 smooth, revolving boxwood 
freshing fragrance of April Showers. ms 


As we neared the tent, we were caught ; . 
balls to give you wonderfully sooth- 
ing and stimulating “rotary 


massage” that... 


up with the surging excitement from 


‘ t by C H E R A M Y the crowds outside. Sleek cars were 


LEADING FRAGRANT TOILETRIES drawing up, mink and dinner jackets 





were everywhere. Flash bulbs popped 





and the hum of talk was loud. Then e relieves stress and muscular fatigue 


the trumpets blew and we went in e stimulates lively blood circulation 
None of us really knew what to ex- : P . 
pus Sanh . ore « relieves minor aches and pains 
pect and we were nervous. It was still 


the general opinion in Stratford that 


BUIMASSOR helps you keep your 
youthful suppleness and graceful figure. 
Easy to use and carry, your BUI- 
MASSOR comes in a lovely plastic 
case, delivered to you confidentially, 
by mail. The BUIMASSOR is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. After four 


Shakespeare could not be made inter- 
esting or exciting. Only a few days 
before, in Toronto, theatrical pundits 
were betting against success Who 
would want to drive over twisty roads 


to a small town to sit through dull old 


Shakespeare? massage sessions and four days after 
The lights went down. The hum of delivery, if you are not fully satisfied 
voices stopped and a spotlight turned Q your money will be refunded. 


on the balcony of the stage. Guinness 
entered as Richard and began, “Now 


is the winter of our discontent made 


NEW! 


IMPORTED 
FROM 


PARIS! 


glorious summer “ The impact 
was almost physical. 

The first intermission came, then 
the second. | was too moved and 
confused to believe what was hap- 
pening. Then the play was over and % 
there was a moment of darkness and F 4 % 
silence. The lights came up; the stage ‘ $] 0” H 
filled with actors and Guinness walk * men eeniat f 
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ed out. The clapping, cheers and 


P LAIN ‘@) R Fl LT E R T ig bravos echoed. There were unashamed 
CIGARETTES tears on many cheeks 
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... With a purpose and just for fun 


Do you confuse your child with too many words? 


it’s your turn to listen? 


TELL HIM and tell him, and he pays no attention. 

I just tell him some ordinary thing and he gets mad.” 

The trouble behind these frequent complaints is that 
“just telling” something to a child is never simple. Many 
meanings and feelings get mixed up in the telling. 

If jst telling children to be good really worked, 
all the world’s problems would have been solved long 
ago. In fact, it is so complicated that there are now 
whole university departments devoted to the study of 
communications, to the thousands of ways of “just 
telling.” Mounting interest in the problems of com- 
munication has been stimulated by radio and television, 
which enable us to reach so many more people — so 
much more quickly — than ever before. But our prob- 
lems began long ago, with one person talking to an- 
other, and that is where it begins for each child. 


Does he know what you mean? 


Let us look at the early stages of communication 
and do a small study of our own children — not the 
babies beginning to talk, which is another field of in- 
vestigation, but the youngsters who already have lots 
of words. Watch what happers when we tell them 
things in different ways; see how much meaning comes 
through all the words spoken in a day. 

Here is a rather exaggerated sample of what we 
might hear: “I'm going out.” 

“Well, put on your rubbers — and your mitts if 
you haven't lost them again — because if you have you 
can't go out it’s too cold. And don’t be late for lunch. 
And watch out for that puddle by the gate and track 


And how do you rate when 


An expert offers a guide to parent-child communication 


in a lot of mud — and close the door after you.” 
What does all that mean to Jimmy, who is thinking 
about friends and guns and who will be the good guys? 
If he listened at all he thinks, “I know all that stuff. 
Doesn't she think I know anything? I’m not a baby.” 


Do you talk too much? 


He tells himself this pretty emphatically; it is sort 
of worrying to have people always treating you like a 
baby. Of course this wasn’t the meaning mother in- 
tended. It turned out that way, however, because she 
was not very clear, and she talked too much. 

If being on time for lunch was the main point, then 
reminding Jimmy how long he had to play would have 
done the trick. Perhaps all the rest was an expression 
of her concern for him, though he did not see it that 
way. She likes looking after him, and an interested 
comment about who will be out to play or what the 
game will be would have told Jimmy she cares about 
him. And if she was worried about the mitts being 
forgotten she should have waited to see if a reminder 
was necessary. 

When faced with an endless flow of talk from 
grownups the child has one good defense — he just 
turns off his hearing aid and that ends all communica- 
tion, the important along with the unnecessary. Every 
parent has encountered this situation. 

From an adult’s tone of voice the child gets his 
clue to what is coming. Is she pleased with me, or 
angry? Is she really mad at me, or just disgusted with 


things in general? Is she in a Continued on page 84 


By CARROLL DAVIS Institute of Child Study, Toronto 
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WINS1Q0000°° FOR YOUR BABY! 


THREE PRIZES... 


SIXTY PRIZES ....... 


Z.B.T. Baby Powder today! 


Entry blanks and contest rules are attached to every tin of 





Your purchase of one tin of Z.B.T. Baby Powder 
entitles you to a chance to win 


GRAND PRIZE *1000°° 
each $100°° 
each $500 


Z.BTucky easy contest 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO: Buy either size tin of Z.B.T. 
Baby Powder—the only baby powder with olive oil.  § 
Remove the attached contest entry form 
and mail it. That’s all. And you may win $1000.00, or 
one of 63 other cash prizes for your baby! Buy a tin of 
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the only 
baby powder 
with olive oil 


2Z.8.T. BABY POWDER | 59.3 
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Curity 3 


DISPOSABLE DIAPERS 





Available in two sizes: 

LARGE —for babies over 12 pounds 
SMALL —tor babies up to 12 pounds 
Pockaged 24 large to a box or 36 small 
Ask for Curity Disposable Diapers at your 
favorite infants’ wear, department or drug 
store 


For a sample package of 3 Disposable 
Diapers (mark small or large), send 25c 
your name and address to Box 123M 
Toronto 16, Ontario 
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Make it stop hurting, 
Mommy! 


NOW IN UNGUENTINE 
TWO TIMES 


the pain-relieving 
medication for 


FASTER 
PAIN RELIEF 


from sunburn, cuts and scrapes 


@ Stops pain on contact—won't ever 
sting! 


Protects ‘'skinjuries" from infection as 
no cream or liquid can. 


Starts the healing while it stops the 
hurting. 


Keeps gauze from sticking to tender 
injuries. 
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THE FAMILY FIRST-AID ANTISEPTIC New from 
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TALKING TO 
CHILDREN 


Continued from page 83 


cheery joke-making mood, or is she 
using a phony you-will-love-this voice 
to try to get around me? 

This is the first step in communi 
cating, because tone of voice tells the 
child how we feel and something of 
what we expect of him even before 
he gets all the words. This is not to 
suggest that parents should go around 
all day with the toothy television grins 
that are supposed to send people out 
to buy things 

We help the child if we have a 
variety of tones of voice and fit them 
to the occasion. If we do this consis- 
tently he is not confused into acting 
on the wrong cue, and he feels con- 
fident because he knows exactly where 


he is at. There are several kinds of 
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“business” tones which tell him he is 
expected to do something. One says, 
“Here comes something pleasant—it 
may be fun.” Another says, “Here is 
something for you to decide, some- 
thing that is up to you.” And finally 
the voice of authority which says 
clearly, “You must hear this.” 

Authority can use an angry tone, 
but it works better if it does not 
Anger tends to call forth either fear 
or anger in the listener, so the child 
may be upset before he gets around 
to thinking about the words. If fright 
ened he may be figuring how to get 
out of trouble before he even hears 
what it is all about; or he may meet 
anger with anger and be bracing him- 
self for a refusal. 

The effective voice of authority is 
calm and matter-of-fact. It is sure of 
itself, and doesn’t expect to be ques- 
tioned. Bus drivers use it when they 
say “Move along. Fares please; and 


teachers when they say “It is time for 





mally than usual. 





CHATELAT! 


To set a gracious table 





We chose the finest-quality Irish linen for this place mat and 
napkin to be embroidered in cutwork. The soft, white gleam 


of the linen on a polished table makes an elegant setting for 
your china and crystal when you want to entertain more for- 


The place mat is stamped with a panel design along one 
end, a scalloped border, and measures 10% by 17 inches. The 
napkin is 17 inches square with a scalloped border and the 
motif in three corners. The fourth is for your initial 

White embroidery thread is included with the set. To 
order, send $2.75 for each set of one place mat and napkin. 
Quote order No. A102, and write to Wanda B. Nelles, Chate- 
laine Crafts, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 

NOTE: Needlecraft items published prior to January 1959 
will not be available after July 1, 
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What's best 
(Oy Baby 


by Ruth Parsons, 
HEINZ BABY COUNSELLOR 


Baby’s bath-time can be good clean 
fun—for baby, you, and Dad too! 
Take it easy 

Give baby time to splash and kick, and 
make bath-time a funtime. Getting 
baby clean is no chore at all if you go 
about it in a relaxed, calm manner. 


| KY 
JIC 


Use a minimum of water, comfortably 
warm. Place your wrist behind baby’s 
head—the fingers of your hand in his 
armpit. Be firm, move slowly, talk 
softly. Soap your free hand, then give 
baby a gentle going over... all except 
his face. Rinse. And there you are 

a shining, spotless little water baby! 


Water sports build appetites! 

A bath before a feeding makes baby 
extra-eager for his meal. If you're like 
most modern mothers, you serve only 
Heinz Baby Foods. That means your 
lucky baby can look forward to the 
most natural flavours and the best- 
balanced nutrition in baby foods. 
Choose from more than 150 body- 
building kinds . . . and no less than nine 
Heinz Fruit Juices! 


Get Dad in on the dunkings! 
Good times are all the better when Dad 
is sharing them. Let him be the one to 
bring baby his special bath-time toy .. . 
a gay sponge or anything that floats. 
Dad can hold the big soft bath towel, 
and even apply the powder—on his 
own hand first, then thinly over baby’s 
body. 





Is baby getting his Heinz Fruit 
Juice daily ? He needs 


the VITAMIN C! 


Baby so often wants a “‘drink’’. . . after 
his bath, in the evening, anytime during 
a warm day. Make it a body-building 
refresher with baby’s favourite Heinz 
Fruit Juice. So many kinds—rich in 
vital Vitamin C that baby needs every 
day. 

NINE luscious, real-fruit flavours! 
Orange, Apple, Tangerine, Apple- 
Pineapple, Apple-Grape, Apple & 
Apricot, Apple & Prune, Tomato, 
Prune Nectar (a gentle, natural laxa- 
tive!) All finely strained—serve through 
a nursing nipple, if you like. Get a few 
kinds this very week. 

! 


1 
444) 
ree! 
FOR MOTHERS-TO-BE! 
A valuable 24-page booklet on how to 
prepare for baby. New and practical 
ideas by the score! Write for your free 
copy of ‘Ladies in Waiting’’ to Ruth 
Parsons, Heinz Baby Foods, Leaming- 
ton, Ontario. 
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because you care so deeply 


You give so much, so well. annie 
Watchful tenderness ... laughter .. 


the comfort of your arms. 
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Redi-Fol* Gauze Diapers by Chix 


... permanently pre-folded, extra-ab- 
sorbent, less bulky, they stay on inside 
Chix Panty without pins.. 
be pinned on. 
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Chix Disposable Diaper Pads 


...away-from-home diapers, quilted 
for super-absorbency, medicated to 
prevent diaper rash, completely dis- 
posable. Stay on inside Chix Panty 
without pins. Overnight, add extra pro- 
tection inside any diaper. 
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| ... exclusive inside straps hold Redi- 
Fol or Pad without pins... release 
soiied diaper without muss. Pull-tabs 
snap Panty on or off in a jiffy. Propor- 
tioned sizes give leak-proof fit without 
binding. Fit over ordinary diapers, too. 
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See how they go together — 
yet each works alone! 
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spelling now.” This tone takes com- 
pliance for granted because it is the 
expression of an established rule. It 
is the same with parental authority 
Children may be good at finding new 
infringements of old rules but they 
recognize the established rule 

Some situations are not covered by 
rules. These are the emergencies, when 
instant obedience is vital, when we 
must make the child jump, or stand 
still, to keep him safe. The words are 
brief, the voice is full of urgency and 
command—and it works. It holds him 
on the curb as the truck roars by. It 
works because it is not used often. A 
child may build up immunities to too 
frequently given commands, Don’t cry 
wolf too often; save something for an 


emergency 


Hy Ui K a Tavol 


The tone that tells the child “Here 
is something you can decide for your 
self” is quite different from the voice 
of authority. The words may be a 
statement of alternatives, or in the 
form of a question. A question always 
implies a choice, unless it is purely 
rhetorical: “Will you never learn to 
pick up your junk?” He knows better 
than to answer that one. A real ques 
tion or request in the appropriate tone 
gives the child the right to refuse 

“Jimmy, would you mind going up 
stairs and getting my purse?” Even 
without the “would you mind,” the 
tone asks him to do this favor, and 
we put it this way because we like to 
be civilized people and not petty 
tyrants. Suppose Jimmy says no, he 
hasn't time—then what? Do we belie 
our original tone and say, “You get 
it;’ or does daddy jump in heroically 
and say, “Do what your mother told 
you.” Jimmy was not told, he was 
asked. He was supposedly free to de 
cide, but the whole thing has turned 
into a hoax. He was just being boss 
ed around—"as usual,” says he 

On the other hand, if we are con- 
sistent we accept his refusal cheerfully 

not as martyrs—and he sees that he 
is respected as a person, as someone 
who also has important things to do. 
Next time he says yes to a request 
it will be because he chooses to help 
us, to be a friend who does us favors, 
not a downtrodden slave. And he can 
count on us to mean what we say, 
words and tone having combined to 
communicate our meaning 

Social talk is something else again. 
Unlike business talk, which ts intend 


ed to get action, it aims at sharing 
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ideas and feelings. This is conversa- 
tion for fun and companionship. How 
do we adults make out in social talk 
with children? Would they give us 
good marks as conversationalists? 
And what do we think of them? 

A good test of our abilities would 
be whether we would sometimes pre- 
fer talking to watching television. 
Felevision won't kill conversation un- 
less we just give up and let it. Home- 
made jokes can be funnier and real 
events more exciting. Jimmy’s account 
of his ball game can be just as enter- 
taining as any TV program—if we 
take the trouble to follow it carefully 
and encourage him with our rapt 
attention 

A conversation requires a contribu- 
tor and a listener. They take turns 
but there is always one of each. A 
series of monologues to which no one 
pays attention is not conversation be- 
cause it has no real listener. Listen- 
ing is more than just keeping quiet 
and thinking about the dinner while 
we are told about the fight at school. 

The good listener gets the point and 
wants to hear more. He may show it 
by a flick of the eye, a noise in the 
throat, or a comment that displays 
his interest or curiosity. He hears the 
best stories, too, because the contrib 
utor works harder for a good audi- 
ence, and tries to be more interesting. 
The contributor also knows the best 
way to hold his listener is to lure him 
into discussion, getting him to com 
ment and contribute. The good con 
tributor adds something to what has 
gone before; if he goes off on a new 
tack which cempletely changes the 
subject, he upsets the discussion. He 
is also a poor listener if he did not 


hear what has just been said 


Not many adults come up to this 
ideal all the time, but it is useful to 
have as a yardstick when we think 
about conversations with children 

For a two-way exchange we must 
talk on the child’s level, not only 
knowing what he thinks about, but 
how he thinks. The younger the child 
the more imagination this requires, 
Very young ones talk a lot with no 
intention of communicating. They 
think out loud to get their ideas into 
shape by putting them into words. 
They don't expect us to answer, but 
it is fun to listen in on their fine fresh 
view of the world they live in 

It is a very flexible world in which 


a table is not just a table but may be 
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a roof or a mountain, a lion’s den 
or a tree. When we do join in and a 
young fellow takes his horse to the 
service station for gas, do we tell him 
about oats or not? If he is very young 
he may not believe us; if he is older 
he may be chagrined by his silly 
error 

There are no pat answers, we can 
but try to share his world in a way 
that fosters his curiosity and enthusi- 
asm, and his sense of fun. We educate, 
or we go along with the game—which- 
ever will appeal most to this child at 
this time. Know your child, put your- 
self in his shoes, share his view of the 
world, then talking to him just comes 
naturally 

There are a few obvious don'ts to 
observe in talking to the young. If you 
say too much too fast, the words flow 
over him and nearly drown him. Be- 
fore he gets his thoughts collected 
and finds words to put them in, you 
have gone on to another topic and he 


is left far behind. 


Another fine conversation stopper 
is the emphatic pronouncement about 
what is what. Jimmy starts out, “The 
kids put a mouse in the teacher's 
desk.” Father jumps in with, “Kids 
) 


haven't changed much have they? Up 


to the same devilment scaring the 
teacher. Glad to hear the young fry 
still have some spunk.” It seems point 
less now for Jimmy to explain the 
mouse was in a cage and the teacher 
liked it 

The next two conversation stoppers, 
if they become chronic, can complete 
ly dry up the child’s flow of confi 
dence, and stop him from talking with 
you. If questions are fired at him, he 


shies away. He feels this is prying, 


and it implies a lack of confidence 
in him and what he does. Also, he 
finds it difficult to answer a lot of 
questions. Words don’t come easily to 
him if you jump from one thing to 
another; or what is asked may bore 
him and be far from his current 
thoughts. 

He likes to tell the news while it is 
hot. Usually, if you listen when he 
feels like talking, questions will be 
unnecessary. Children do choose the 
most awkward moments for the most 
important communications, but you 
should be prepared to take a few 
minutes off to listen. A child’s tone of 
voice often gives the clue to a worry 
behind casual words, tells you to 
listen right now for this is the moment 
he needs you. 

Another way of scaring a child off, 
conversationally, relates to the way 
you receive what he tells you. Do you 
use his stories as a jumping-off place 
for little sermons? He wants his ideas 
treated as valid and worth thinking 
about. If he tells about the trouble 
he had when he forgot his skates, he 
needs commiseration, not a lecture on 
carelessness. There are two pitfalls to 
avoid: neat little sermons and I-told- 
you-so comments. Neither is any more 
popular with children than with 
adults 

Parents frequently complain, “My 
child never tells me anything,” of 
‘My child chatters incessantly.” The 
complaints probably betray the con 
versational climate of the home and 
the suggestions made here might be a 
starting point for a fresh look at our 
abilities as talkers 

Good conversation is our most re 
warding social occupation. It is a real 
challenge to the understanding and 
imagination to do it well, especially 


with children END@ 
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Congratulations on My Daughter Married a 
Negro (by Rita Cummings, May). If all races 
and religions could intermarry without being 
spurned, criticized and condemned by members 
of our society, prejudice would soon disappear. 

Mrs. M.S. Stewart, London, Ont 


Hurray for Rita Cummings and her soul search- 
ing! Hurray for Rita Cumming’s daughter! We 
have lived near a Negro settlement in Dartmouth 
for two years and have found them most kind 
and considerate I welcome the day when 
people have learned that character, not color, is 
all that matters 

Mrs. A. D. Perry, Dartmouth, N.S. 


It was a disgrace to a good magazine to publish 


the story 


Mrs. Flewell, Claremont, Ont 

Rita Cummings’ article was both nauseating and 
ull-bred 

Vf a Thomson, Windsor, Ont 

An article like this restores one’s faith. It proves 

that we can overcome prejudices; that we can 

practise that finest trend of o faith the 


brotherhood of man 


Any among us would do we to remember 
that the white race 1s many times outnumbered 
in today’s “one world” and that it ts only a mat- 


ter of time before the tables are turned 


Jida Fleming, Fredericton 
in Oo ne people 
AC I d < No nN ( \ tho 
Godlike p ons he | 

in condemnin n 
M Le Dre H 
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I commend yo We \ ed. vellow 
black, white, but the B C And hath made 
of one blood all! natio f I Acts 17:26 
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Martha’s hands, Mary’s mind 


I enclose the “Martha” verse from the poem 
Brother Lawrence which I believe is the one re- 
ferred to by Mrs. F. Campbell (Last Word, June). 

Although | must have Martha's hands, 

I have a Mary mind 

And when I black the boots and shoes, 

Thy sandals, Lord, I find 

I think of how they trod the earth 

What time I scrub the floor 

Accept this meditation, Lord, 

I haven't time for more. 

Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, 

And light it with Thy peace 

Forgive me all my worrying, 

And make my grumbling cease 

Thou who didst love to give men food 

In room or by the sea 

Accept this service that I do, 

I do it unto Thee 

Mrs. M. Morrison, Trail. 


Aggie—-a great Canadian 

May I congratulate you on Aggie Was a Terror 
(April, May) 
pleasure it is to see such an article in a magazine 


Words cannot express what a 


of wide circulation. Maybe a good book could 
grow out of this 
Miss M. Sinclair, Toronto. 


One has. The authors have expanded their ma- 
terial in Ask No Quarter, to be published in Sep- 


tember by Longmans, Green The Editors 


To you, Margaret Stewart and Doris French — 
thank you for giving us a glimpse of the great 
ness of Agnes’ vision, and the fervor of her efforts 
to make Canada a land where the rights of all 
her people were paramount. Miss Macphail was 
indeed the greatest of all Canadian women. Please 
give us more such articles for the enlightenment 
of our minds and the good of our souls 

Mary Carmichael, Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Having been brought up on the legend of Aggie 


(my family comes from Grey County and she 
was a second or third cousin) I find your article 
all the more enchanting. The biography will sure- 
ly stir and inspire many women who sometimes 
think on a scale beyond their homes but who 
seldom, if ever, do anything about it 

Mrs. Bud Hall, Hamilton. 


Who wants a stuffed shirt? 

Your gal Jeannine Locke — well really! Her 
article about Gordie Tapp is rather hitting below 
the belt don't vou think? (The Split-Level World 
of Gordie Tapp, May.) 

Who wants to watch cool stuffed shirts all day? 
To me, Gordie has plenty of poise, wit and intel- 
ligence 

Mrs. S. W. Wilkinson, Medicine Hat. 


Miss Locke's journalism may be tops but her 
arithmetic is very bad. She says Gordie ts thirty- 
six, that he married at seventeen, and has been 
married fourteen years. That adds up to thirty- 
one. Where did the other five years go? Did he 
sleep them away like Rip van Winkle? 

Irene E. Innes, Cyrville, Ont. 


Gordie wasn't asleep, but we were. He is thirty- 
six, met his wife at seventeen, married at twenty- 
one, and has been married fifteen years 

The Editors. 


Here’s to Hlere’s Health 


I would like to express my appreciation of Here's 
Health by Lawrence Galton. One item in the May 
issue has solved a problem for me that of 
dizziness caused by an abnormal spine condition 

Lornal Edwards, Dalhousie, N.B. 


No Vs for Mother 


Please, why cannot dress designers do something 
about necklines in older women’s dresses? Softly 
draped necklines, keyhole, round or square ones, 
anything but the dreadful Vs which do not help 
thin or crepy necks 

Mrs. W. Martin, Halifax. 


Should our abortion law be changed? 
Mystery members of the Royal Family 


Bonus—40 pages for teen-agers 
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| MEET A SHINING NEW STAR! 


See menmtee. 


¥ 


New Simoniz Non-Scuff is here, 
It gives you so much more- 
Won't streak, won't spot, stays crystal clear, 


Can't yellow on your floor. 





TAINA ELG co-starring in MGM's "WATUSI" TECHNICOLOR 





Taina Elg says 
Makes you feel romantically radiant!” 


“That wonderful satin-smooth lather...and the pretty Lux pastels” 


66 


M-m-m smooth it on! Lux lather feels so creamy and luscious against your skin... 


touches you with a delicate, flower fragrance ... gives you a soft, radiant look 
] 


you'll adore ! You'll love the pretty pastels, too, in both regular and bath size. Lux is the 


loveliest way to that soft feminine feeling, as 9 out of 10 Hollywood stars will tell you 
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